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READY: 
AN INTERMEDIATE SERIES By THomas R. BAKEr, PuH.D., 


—oo ne Professor of Physics and Chemistry, State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 


Swinton’s Readers, 


Elements of Natural Philosophy. Introduction, $1.00 

CONSISTING OF A Short Course in Chemistry, . . . . . . . 60 

Swinton’s Advanced First Reader:  |Swinton’s Advanced Third Reader; |¥ey to Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. (Bymail,75cts) 20 
On the same plan as Swinten’s Primer With exercise in Beading and Lan, 
and First Reader; developing and ex- guage Work similar to those of the 

ee the language work of that beok. Third Reader. 240 pages. These volumes present the leading facts and principles of Natural Philosophy and 

890 page ’ 4 Chemistry, including the results of the most recent scientific study and investiga- 

Swinton’s Advanced Second Reader : Swinton’s “Advanced Ft ourth Reader: tion, in a clear, concise and logical manner, and may therefore serve either for class 

On of new and interesting matter, largely |'28truction or for private students. By means of a large number of experiments 

with similar exercises im great variety. criginal fer this important grade of | given in careful detail, the student is taught the best way to illustrate a subject, and 

176 pages. school werk. 384 pages. is made familiar with the ExperimeNnTAL Pitan. The Key contains answers to the 


Questions and Problems in Baker’s Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, suggestions 
concerning experiments, and much additional matter has been inserted. It will be 
found valuable not only to those who use the author’s works, but is adapted to gen- 
eral use. 


The prices of these books are the same as those of corresponding grades of the regular series, A 
set of the four books sent post-paid on receipt of $1.00. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 
PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


HARRISON HUME, N. E. Manager, 900 Chestnut Street, Phila. 32 Hawley Street, Boston, 
6&5 Franklin St., Boston. : 16 Astor Place, New York. 109 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. ' Dr. Sauveur's Educational Works. 


TWO NEW BOOKS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


GREAT LIVES. GOOD READING A Descriptive Crrcuiar of Dr. Sauveur’s Works for the teach- 


A Course of History in Biographies, SCHOOL and HOMIE. |ing of French and Latin, according to his method (the natural 


This book takes up ‘Thirty-two Great Lives| ,,Amons the articles prepared for this nev book, we method ) will be sent free to applicants. 


of the World’s History (from B. C. 1200 te| Whaling Voyage, Samuel Adams, Daniel A copy of any of these books will be sent to Teachers by the 


Senp ror Epvucationat 


A. D. 1886). Webster, &c. The first three were prepared by 
FULL-PAGE MAPS NOW READY, of ‘National Reputation, Other articles have been 
wanks: ticne "especially adapted to this book, Ready Sept. 1. author on receipt of half the retail price. 
r ce, cts. 
Address Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
ooks sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. (Till August 20) OSWEGO, N. ¥. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Boston and New York. (After August 20) Germantown, PHILA., Pa. 


HISTORY OF' BNGOUAN D. 


By A. P. STONE, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 
Fully Illustrated with Maps, etc. | Specimen copy sent on receipt of 50 cents. Adopted in the best schools. 
Educators will do well to examine this book. Correspondence is invited. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


USE. DIXONS PENCILS « 


‘ 
IF YOUR STATIONER DOES Nor REEP D/ 


Mention New Eneianp Journat or Epvucarion, 


And send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 
Dixon’s Penc Is are absolutely without equal for smoothness of leads and freedom 
from grit. The grades run from VVS (Very, Very Soft) to VVH (Very, Very Hard.) 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. - Jersey City, N.J. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY & CO, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 

METEOROLOGICAL, 

INSTRUMENTS. 


Tilustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 


Mention this paper. = 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


| Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 


BURNSEN’'S 
BURNE 


CHEMISTS, 
CULLEGES, 
SCHOOLS, and 
LABORATORIES 


Supplied with the 


and 
COMBUSTION 
FURNACES 


in manufacture 


PATENTED DEC. 8th, 1885. 


NUMBER TABLETS 


For Supplementary Work in Arithmetic. 


By A. W. POTTER, M.S, anv T. J. McCONNON, Pu.D. 


Number Tablets, Nos. 1 to 12, per doz., - - 

Number Tablets, No. A, “ .38 
Answers to Number Tablets (pamphlets), copy, 12 
In preparation, Algebra Tablets, Nos. I, II, III, per dozen, - - 105 


ANSWERS TO NUMBER TABLETS. A Pamphlet for the Use of Teachers. 
Orders for mail shipment must be accompanied by six cents in stamps for each Tablet. 


LANGUAGE TABLETS for Supplementary Work arranged for schools of all grades. In 
twelve parts. Each tablet consists of 50 leaves (100 pages) containing from one to twenty examples to be 
solved on the blank space below ; or, the leaf may be detached at the perforated line, and the opposite side 
used for corrections, other processes of solving the same examples, ete. Five extra leaves to replace soiled 

ages succeed each other at back of each tablet. The leaves are wire-fastened at the top to a stiff back- 
poard, which makes a firm support to the whole, and effectually keeps the tablet from yielding under the 
pencil without the use of desk or other support. 


tar Descriptive Catalogue forwarded on application. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


22 Bromfield Street, 327 Sansome Street, 
BOSTON. SAN FRANCISCO, 


209 Wabash Ave. 


107 Chambers Street, 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


best the 
PIANOS, 


ESTEY 


Decker Bros. Pianos, 


159 Tremont Sr., Boston, Mass 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


NEW YORK. 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPABATUS. CATALOGUES 
High Schools and F 


Catalegue of Physical Iustruments for 
ata pare TEST INSTRUMENTS 
egue of Chemical Ap tus. VANTERNS 
IN PREPARATION. 


Catalogue of Teclesco 
ADDRESS. 


Catalogue of Anatomical Models. 
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MEDICAL 

MINUTES, 


An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, etc., with 
colored engravings, 112 


es. 
Otrice 25 cents by mail, to 
any address, from the 
author, 


en 


SUPERIOR 


Blackboard Finish. 


Price. $3.00 per Gallon. 


PREPARED BY 


ASAHEL WHEELER, 


145 Mitx Srreer. Boston. 


Are You Going to New Orleans or Florida ? 


If so, you can go via the Monon Ro via Louis- 
ville ount Sp s, Birmingham, Montgome 
Mobile, and the Gulf coast, for fhe same mone that 
will take you through the dreary, uninhabited Missis- 
sippl swamps; we are confident that you cannot select 
a line to the South enjoying half the advantages that 
are possessed by the Monon RoursE and its South- 
ern connections. 

When you decide to go South, make up your mind 
to travel over the tine that passes through the best 
country and gives you the best places to stop over. 
This is emphatically the Monon RovurTE, in connec- 
tion with the Louisville and Nasifville and the Cincin- 
nati Southern panere ; Pulman Palace Sleepers, Pal- 
ace Coaches, double daily trains. The best to Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, New Orleans, or Florida. 

For full information, books, phiets, 
ete., address E. O. MCCORMICK, General Northern 
Passenger Agent Monon Route, 73 Clark St., Chicago, 
or . 8. BALDWIN. General Passenger Agent, 

Stre-t. 


Send six cents for postage, and 
receive free, a costly goods 
gs whichwill help all, of either sex, 
ything else in this 


more money 


JOSEPHG! LLOTT'S 

STEEL PENS. 
THE FAVORITE RUMBERS, 303.404, 382,351,170, 
SOLD ALL DEALERS me WORLD. “==, 


A. H. ANDREWS & CoO., Gen’l School Furnishers, 


Manufacturers of Largest Manufacturers in 
the United States of 
THE CELEBRATED GLOBES, 
“TRIUMPH ” TELLUREANS, 
H MAPS CHARTS, 
BLACKBOARDS, 
“PARAGON ” DUSTLESS CRAY@NS, 
and ERASERS, 
School Desks, CUBE-ROOT and 
GEOMETRICAL 
OVER OWE MILLION IN USE, BLOOKS, etc. 
4chool Furniture in the world. Send for descriptive circulars 


Git Washington AH, ANDREWS & CO. Watath’aves 


you wish to try them 
le Card containing the 


PERRY & STEEL 
cents. Ask for Card No. 7. 
=— PENS Ivison, Buaneman, Tarcon, & Co., 


Sole Agents. 753 B’way, N.Y. 


NEW CHARTS OF THE 


HUMAN BODY. 


THE PATENT 


Crystal Blackboard 


Has; the best surface ever offered for a Black- 
board. Itis Secper than wood, and it has me ceat- 
img on the surface, hence will NEVER NEED 
REPAIR. Send for special circular. 


THE ACME 


Adjustable Slate Cover. 


Buy Plain Frame Slates and the “ Acme Cover,” 
and you get a Noiseless Slate, which is cheaper and 
will wear longer than any other noiseless slate. 

Send for Catalogue. 


J. L. HAMMETT, Manufacturer, 
and dealer in 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, APPARATUS, AND SUPPLIES, 


24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
ITCHELL’S ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. an 
NEW EDITION. The best and cheapest Atlas published. EG 
WM. M. BRADLEY & BRO., Publishers, 5 3 
No. 1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Musical, far-sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, etc. 


WEST TROY, N-Y. | shed 


Descriptions and prices on application. 


wea BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Send for circulars and special information to Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
By & TiFT. 


CHEAP 


SIMPLE, 


NEW, 


“EN VOI 


FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 
IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Springfield, Mass. VANDUZ 


A Toilet Luxury 


In every respect, Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
never fails to restore the youthful fresh- 
ness and color to faded and gray hair. 
It also prevents the hair from falling, 
eradicates dandruff, and stimulates 
weak hair to a vigorous growth. . 

Five years ago, my hair, which was 
quite gray, commenced falling, and, in 
spite of cutting, and various prepara- 

ons faithfully applied, became thinner 
every day. I was finally persuaded to 
try Ayer’s Hair Vigor. Two bottles of: 
this remedy not only stopped the hair 
from falling, but also restored its orig- 
inal color, and stimulated a new growth. 
— Eli F. Doane, Machias, Me. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


Eruptions oF THE Skin, whether in 
the form of Pimples or Boils, indicate 
impurities in the blood, and should sug- 
gest the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

For the radical cure of Pimples, Boils, 
and Carbuncles, I know of no remed 


equal to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.—G. I 
Davies, Pawtucketville, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Agents A¥anted. 


Teachers Wanted A valuable work for 


the Home, based upon 
“mhe Child's Instructor” 
IS C Or. 1000 illustrations. 
ey endorsements. One lady teacher took 12 
orders the first 4 evenings. Another reports an aver- 
age of 4aday. Auother has taken over 200. You 
ean work evenings, or vacations, or permanently. 


Send for circulars. 
MASON & FOWLER 
561 tf 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter- 
t, bumor and pathos. igh Sui of 
“laughter and tears," it sells at sightto all. To it is added 


N 
OTT. 1000 Agents Wanted,—Men and Women. #100 
Distance no hindrance as we 
tive Extra Terms and Pay Freights. Write for circulars to 
D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Bartford, Coun. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


During the summer vacation to introduce our new 
and popular line of School Books to the school 
boards and into the schools of every county. 
Liberal terms to live men. Address JOHN E. 
POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED "3% 


THE GREAT 


NY 


occurrences which led to the great civil war. 


BY—— 


JOHN. A. LOGAN. 


of the leading statesman 
of the period covered b 


this book. 
OLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
This remarkable book is written by one who ishon- 
est enough and darcs tobring to fight the secrets 
and true of the Rebellion, which have hitherto 


hidden. 

IT BLISHED IN ONE VOLUME OCTAVO 
SIZE, OF OVER S00 PAGES, FROM NEW PLA- 
APER, AND SUBSTANTIALLY 
BOUND. oever quarrels with General Logan’s 
book will quarrel with history. - « Itisthe 
work of aman who has something to say worth hear- 
ing, and who has said itina manner that will com- 
mand attention.—North American ‘NTED. 


In every town there are numberso people’ who 
will be glad to get this book. It sells to Merchants, Me- 
every body. h LEAR and 

é@ want one agentin every township. CLEARa 
EXCLUSIVE TERRITOR will be iver, to all our 
agents. Write for circulars and special terms to. 
agents and secure a at once. Address 

HA HA Hartford, Conns 
( Successor to M, A. Winter & Hatch.) 


Have you seen Fisher’s “ Essentials 


HAVE YOU RENEWED YOUR SUBSCRIPTION THIS YEAR? 


of Geography” ? 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Epiror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): 82.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For ONE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 


JOURNAL OF EDUOATION and AMERICAN $3.00 
JOURNAL OF EDUOGATION and 4.75 
AMERIOAN TEAOHER Gnd EDUCATION... 3.25 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEACHER, and EDUCATION, 5.50 


HILLSIDE DREAMS. 


BY LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS. 
Road winding fair, 
I would linger there 
With the Golden-Rod 
On the fragrant sod 
Embroidered with blue Janiper ; 
I would feel the stir 
Of the rustling Pine 
And the singing Fir 
Till my briefest line 
Shall be filled with a music half divine. 


I would lie and dream 
By the gurgling stream 
In the russet haze 
Of the golden days 
And watch the shadows upon the hills; 
While the silver rills, 
Leap down and shine 
Till their glory fills 
My dullest line 
With a music and beauty all divine. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


/perance, as an element of character, must develop with 
‘the other elements of character. If we teach the truth, 
that alcohol and nicotine and opium and chloral are 
poisons ; that any pleasure or satisfaction which they pro- 
duce at the outset is purchased at a fearful cost in the 
future ; that self-denial in these directions is rewarded by 
|Strength, honor, and happiness, we sow the seed which in 
\due time must yield an abundant harvest. But time must 
be given, and until the next generation is -active in the 
affairs of life we cannot fairly determine the result of the 
instruction which we have this year inaugurated.—L. H. 
Marvel, Lewiston, Me. 


| THe progressive teacher has at his command a rich 
store of educational appliances, theories, and methods. 
The treasures of the past and the improvements of the 
present are alike his. Nothing should be accepted because 
old, nothing discarded because new. It still remains 
necessary to prove all things; and equally necessary to 
hold fast to the proven good. ~ Our educational wheels of 
progress have more need of brakes, and headlights, and 
engineers than they have of steam. Many modern the- 
ories which have not yet been sufficiently settled are under- 
going vigorous investigation and test under bold and acute 
leaders. It is our privilege freely to join in these re- 
searches and discussions as far as leisure and ability will 
allow ; and yet, owing to our delicate and great responsi- 
bility, we should use great caution in adopting unattested 
principles, however captivating.—Dr. W. F. King, Iowa. 


Sranp by your colors! You have been trained to a 
faith in gentle measures; in a possibility of improved and 
improving methods; in the necessity of shorter and more 
direct courses in the mastery of subjects ; in the certainty 
of arousing interest in studies and the delight of enthusi- 
astic love of work. They who work in selfishness and 
cold slavishness will loftily denounce all this as verdant 


EpucaTion should include the whole man,—head, heart, | 
and body ; uprightness of character and figure, breadth of 
scholarship and shoulder. — George Washington Hess, | 
Baker University, Kansas. 


IncULCATE respect and obedience to parents, to teach- 
ers, to persons in authority; proper behavior at home, at 
school, at play, in the streets, in public places, toward the 
aged ; truthfulness, honesty, kindness, good nature, doing 
right at all times.—M. S. Crosby, Waterbury, Conn. 


Ir should be a solemnizing thought that the tiniest bits 
of opinion sown in the minds of children, in private life, 
afterward issue forth to the world and become its opinion ; 
for nations are gathered out of nurseries, and they who 
hold the leading-strings of children may even exercise a 
greater power than those who wield the reins of govern- 
ment.— Boston Courier. 


Give the boy tools, and let him find out for himself 
whether he has got any mechanical taste or not. Do not 
discourage him, as parents are apt to do, by saying: “Oh, 
itis no use for you to try to do anything with tools. I 
never have any taste that way, and of course you have 
not.” If a boy finds he can make a few articles with his 
hand, it tends to make him rely on himself. And the 
planning that is necessary for the execution of the work 
is a discipline and an education of great value to him. 
The future welfare and happiness of the boy depends on 
the surroundings of his youth. When he arrives at that 
period in his life when he is obliged to choose what pro- 
fession or what line of business to follow, it is highly im- 
portant that he should take no false step; and if in his 
youth he has cultivated a taste for any particular branch, 
the choice of a profession or business will be made more 
tasy.— Boston Journal of Commerce. 


Tue greatest danger, to-day, is to be apprehended from 
mistaken advocates of temperance instruction who antici- 
pate an immediate reformation, demand the impossible, 
and ask the schools to accomplish at once what Church 
and State have hitherto failed to secure,—the annihilation 


gush. Too frequently these sneers come from persons 
high in authority, who have really attained their success 
by the very principles they so crushingly depreciate. 
Having become older, they are incrusted fossils who know 
no greater crime than that of being young in heart and 
philosophy, forgetting that cheerful zeal and glowing faith 
which once burned in their own hearts. Let not their 
pompous strut or supercilious wisdom molest or, make you 
afraid. Be too vigorous a plant to be wilted by their 
senile frost. Return respectful pity for their patronizing 
superiority. Accord to them that gentle patience which 
is always due those who have grown old too soon.— 
Nomnal Exponent. 


A DISPUTED SCIENCE. 


BY MARY H. LEONARD, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


The history of a science often shows peculiar phases ; 
but perhaps none records more marked mutations than 
have been felt by English grammar. When grammar 
schools were founded in England, no one thought of 
teaching English. At last the idea dawned upon think- 
ing people that English was a language worthy of study. 
Then said the fathers, “ We must have a grammar ;” 
and forthwith proceeded to construct it, with Latin gram- 
mar as a model. 

But the grammar of the highly inflected Latin, with 
its large syntax dependent upon etymology, proved a gi- 
gantic mould for the vigorous English, which had cast off 
most of the Anglo-Saxon inflections,—thus becoming a 
language with only one case of nouns, and but a remnant 
of gender ; with little of tense or person; with no case 
of adjectives or participles ; and with its word-relation- 
ships usually logical, rather than dependent upon gram- 
matical forms.. It is little wonder that at the present 
day men have arisen who rival Jack Cade in denouncing 
those who “talk of a noun and a verb,” —at least as 
things belonging to the English tongue. 

English grammar had been born; but the indifference 


of intemperance. Character is of slow growth. Tem- 


long felt toward it is shown in the fact that Lindley Mur- 


ray’s Grammar of the English Language, published in 
1795, was, for nearly half a century, the standard text- 
book for Great Britain and America. When interest in 
the subject increased, various grammars were published, 
until*the work of elaboration culminated in that great 
thesaurus of rules and exceptions, Goold Brown’s Gram- 
mar of Grammars,—a closely printed quarto of more 
than a thousand pages. Truly, here was a contrast to 
the booklets that have been offered to the public, of late, 
as containing “all that there is of English grammar.” 

After so large a showing it was perhaps inevitable that 
the pendulum should begin to swing toward the other end 
of the are. Thoughtful men soon began to sift the Zs- 
sentials of English Grammar from the heterogeneous 
mass. Yet, when that bold iconoclast and keen verbal 
critic, Richard Grant White, published Words and Their 
Uses, with its chapter on “The Grammarless Tongue,” 
and a few years later, Yvery-Day English, in which he 
declares that “there really is no such thing as grammar 
in the English language,” and that “all English gram- 
mar books, even the best of them, should be burned,” no 
little buzzing was heard in the hive of busy grammarians. 

When the natural opposition to such ultra sentiments 
had somewbat subsided, the effect of the whole discussion 
became manifest in an epidemic of books on ‘“ Language 
Lessons,” specially recommended for schools as ignoring 
the distinctions of technical grammar ; —books, large and 
small, good, bad, and indifferent, some of the best of 
which have been marred by that fatal excess of directions 
which seems to assume the absence of brains on the part 
of the teacher. Truly, while we recognize the necessity 
of a careful study of the art of questioning on the part 
of apprentice teachers, and fully believe that in this, as 
in other arts, the beginner may learn something by imita- 
tion, yet well-equipped teachers feel insulted, rather than 
assisted, by a text-book which aims to record all the ques- 
tions and answers used in developing a given definition. 

There are not wanting those who declare that “ the 
‘new departure’ in language-study has been an unfortu- 
nate one”; that the text-book makers “ have gone to the 
opposite extreme, ruling out those parts of English gram- 
mar which are absolutely indispensable to a proper under- 
standing of our language”; and that “ sentence-building 
can never be a substitute for solid grammar.” 

The present status of this law-required study is some- 
what chaotic. Two widely-diverse views of the object of 
English grammar prevail among educators. One de- 
clares, “Our grammars should be guides, plain and di- 
rect, to correct writing and speaking.” One widely-used 
text-book affirms, in its preface, that “ the design of Eng- 
lish grammar now is, and always has been, to teach the 
art of speaking and writing the English language with 
propriety.” 

As an offset to this class of grammarians, there are 
others who believe that “ the purposes of language-study 
are various; that not the least of these is reflective 
power; that mere correctness is only one, and a subordi- 
nate one.” ! One writes, “ Grammar will be ready, bye- 
and-bye, to do its part in correcting-and polishing our 
usages; but only in its own time and waf. We may turn 
it at once into an apparatus for discovering and eliminat- 
ing errors of speech; . . . but only at the risk of sacri- 
ficing more legitimate objects. . . . The real aim of 
grammar is to turn the lights of intelligent reflection 
upon the instrumentality of thought, . . . to see what is 
its structure in word and phrase; to look at the familiar 
facts in their resemblances and differences, their connec- 
tions and relations ;— and this partly for its own sake, 
partly for what it leads to.” ? 

These opposing views of the aim to be sought in the 
teaching of grammar are the cause of the chief differ- 
ences in the methods pursued. But for those who accept 
the latter theory a new class of critics has arisen. 

An intelligent teacher is trying, to the best of her abil- 
ity, to help her pupils to a knowledge of their mother- 
tongue. ‘“ Halt!” cries the critic; “ you are trespassing 
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upon the domain of logic and the higher walks of philol- 
ogy.” “ But is not this knowledge valuable?” asks the 
teacher. “Certainly, very valuable; but it is not gram- 
mar. Our word-relations are logical ; therefore, English 
analysis belongs to logic. We must draw lines about the 
departments of knowledge. You are required to teach 
grammar.” “ But,” urges the perplexed teacher, “ did 
not the law-makers who made this requisition suppose 
this to belong to grammar?” “That may be,” is the re- 
ply; “but the world has learned better since then. We 
must call things by their right names; and ‘logie is 
logic.’ 

But while the teacher is balancing the question whether 
good food will prove harmful to a child because he does 
not know what he is eating, another elass of educators 
utter an opinion: “ We cannot separate grammar and 
logic ; for ‘language and thought coexist in mutual de- 
pendence.’ ‘It is almost impossible to frame grammat- 
ical definitions that shall not be confused with logic.’ 
‘Grammar is the logic of speech, even as logic is the 
grammar of reason.’” ‘Not so,” replies another ; “for, 
‘ while these two sciences mutually illustrate each other, 
. . . @ clear separation between them would probably 
have the effect of elevating the latter [grammar] into an 
importance not hitherto assigned it.’”’ 3 

The teacher listens, much impressed by the erudition 
of her advisers, but not finding. therein a clear solution 
of the practical question: What shall the teacher do in a 
school which requires grammar, but makes no provision 
for the teaching of logic ? 

In the present state of the grammar discussion the 
question naturally arises, How much English grammar 
(or logic) are the pupils in the public schools really ac- 
quiring ? 

The Report of the Massachusetts Board of Education 
(1884-85) contains a Course of Study for Elementary 
Schools, prepared by a school superintendent. In this it 
is suggested that after various language-exercises in the 
lower schools, English Grammar shall be taught incident- 
ally in the last years of the grammar department. The 
same report contains a Course of Study for High Schools, 
prepared by a high-school principal. This makes no 
mention of grammar; logic, or philology, but suggests a 
three months’ course in rhetoric, to be followed by litera- 
ture. In the Report on the High Schools of Massachu- 
setts, by G. H. Martin, it is stated that grammar is usu- 
ally taught, to some extent, in the first year of the high- 
school course. 

There are some of us, teachers of English language, who 
think that in many of our schools at present there is not 
adequate provision for the teaching of English grammar. 
We think that the true place for a systematic course in 
grammar is in the high school ; but we see no reason why 
grammatical terms and principles should be avoided when 
they arise naturally in the language lessons of the lower 
schools. Also, while we accept the closer restrictions of 
the science, we are yet unwilling to have some other valu- 
able knowledge which has sometimes been confounded 
with grammar cast out from the schools. We hope that 
all that was valuable in the old systems of parsing and 
analysis, freed from tedious and unprofitable repetitions, 
will sometime take its proper place in the school course. 

We believe that the teaching of grammar should be posi- 
tive rather than negative. For example, instead of im- 
pressing the statement that “there is really no such thing 
in modern English as a subjunctive mood,” we think that 
the teacher should lead the pupil to discover that the verb 
be has a past subjunctive in constant and necessary use in 
hypothetical clauses, and that verbs in general have a 
present subjunctive of the third person singular which is 
common in poetry, and is still occasionally used in prose 
and conversation with a nice discrimination in meaning 
by those who are masters of the English tongue. 

We accept fully the conclusion of Mr. Martin, who 
reports that, “after noting closely the mental operations 
of more than ten thousand students in our high schools,” 
he is convinced that “ nothing else can take the place of 
Latin in high-school work.” Wedo not even question 
the transcendent and subtle aroma of culture which is 
supposed to be derivable only from a knowledge of Greek 
particles. But we think that the careful study of idio- 
matic English construction may also be made a potent 
factor in intellectual growth. We do not believe that the 
study of foreign languages, which consist so largely in 


memorizing vocabulary and inflections, should wait until 
English syntax has been mastered. But we do believe 
that the study of English construction contributes quite as 
much to the apprehension of the syntax of a foreign lan- 
guage as it ever can be aided thereby. We think it is 
probably true that, “were the English language studied 
philologically, the faculty of acquiring other languages 
would be more generally an English faculty.”+ And we 
look forward to the time when all the departments of En- 
glish language-study, properly classified and labeled, shall 
find a recognized place in public-school instruction. 

1See Welsh’s Essentials of English. 

2 Prof. W. D. Whitney, in Jour. of Ed. for March 18, 1876. 


8 See Thomson’s Outlines of the Laws of Thought. 
* See Earle’s Philology of the English Tongue. 


A LIVE HISTORY CLASS.—(1.) 
BY D. H. R. GOODALE. 


Almost every bright boy has a strong, natural liking 
for history, if the subject is properly presented. He in- 
stinctively wants to know what men have done and how 
they have lived, when and how they found out and learned 
to use the objects which he sees as belonging to the act- 
ual furniture of the world around him. 

If this taste is deadened and stunted in a few years, as 
it too commonly is; if thé pathway of his life loses any 
general outlook, and becomes a dull, beaten track between 
two monotonous lines, it is the fault of the world about 
him. Schools and text-books have a great deal of igno- 
rance and indifference to answer for, and the pressure of 
the practical necessities has a great deal more. 

The love of knowledge for its own sake, and over 
and above selfish ends, is one of the first and most 
sacred of human rights. Why is there not a severe pen- 
alty for infringing upon it? The transmission of a true 
account of the past, from generation to generation, is one 
of the primitive obligations of mankind. We ought to be 
better prepared than we are to do our share of this work. 
Children want salient narratives. They demand a 
vivid and picturesque expression of the high lights and 
the deep shadows of the great story. The very best bits 
of the very greatest poets are not too good fora small boy. 
The most solid reading,—digests of laws, details of archi- 
tecture, minutiz of tools and trades, will not be too heavy 
for him, if he has already established the connections by 
which his eager and powerful interest lays hold upon the 
facts and makes them a part of his mental equipment. 
But you must give him food and not lumber. In weigh- 
ing burdens, even for the camel, there must be a close re- 
gard to the narrow limitations of flesh and blood. The 
spiritual bonds are more elastic. Which of us would be 
able to carry about a single year’s supply of food? Yet 
who would like to be limited in its actual appropriation ? 
The contrast is a significant one. There is hardly a limit 
to what we can add to our mental budget, provided only 
that it is first put through the process of assimilation. 

In teaching history, it must be remembered that the 
mind demands for this preliminary process a clear and 
positive conception of history as a whole. We must keep 
this in our view at the very outset, and spare no pains to 
establish definitely and permanently the points of connec- 
tion by which the continuity is preserved. 

And now for the work of a small class in history. 
They began, at the age of about seven, with Higginson’s 
United States History. It was a reading and asking- 
questions class. It was begun with the rule that each 
child might raise a hand at any moment for the teacher 
to pause and answer a question. But the little class, in 
the intensity of their interest, huddled closer and closer 
about the teacher’s knees, and one little fellow set the 
example of a peculiarly soft, confiding, clinging grasp 
upon her wrist, at the moment of inward struggle with a 
query. This was, perhaps, unconsciously imitated till, 
after a little, she felt a frequent appealing tonch, on one 
side or the other, to which, lifting her eyes, she was sure 
to meet a bright, serious face, eagerly pressed forward, 
and two red lips fairly trembling with the repressed,— 
“ Did they —?” 

No formal reading will answer with a class like this ; 
it must be fresh, open, alive; while the talk must not 
wander or become in any sense idle, it is not wise to check 


it too much. Each step must be made clear, varied, if 
need be, with illustrations and enforced by repetitions. 


It must be real teaching, though it amuses; systematic, 
persistent, yet vastly entertaining. Where the interest is 
most keenly exerted the impression is likely to be deepest. 
Do not fail to strike at white heat. Pictures, stories, ob- 
jects that illustrate, poems and songs, may be freely in- 
troduced. 

The unexpected is a valuable element in teaching. 
There was hardly a lesson in which we did not give upa 
few minutes to the use of some material outside of the 
book. Fertility of resource, of course, should be diligently 
teacher. It is an important requisite for a successful 
cultivated. Books soon become rubbish if they are not 
kept in the atmosphere of life. 

String your beads as you go. Each event, clear-cut 
and perfect in itself, must take its own place upon the 
thread of the story. Here and there it must be securely 
tied by dates. The Declaration of Independence and 
the discovery of America by Columbus will do to begin 
with. The settlement of America by Europeans natur- 
ally involves a glance at the Europe of that day,—a 
glimpse of our English forefathers, which marks a dis- 
tinct stage in the child’s education. If this important 
lesson is well given, the child’s horizon suddenly expands ; 
he gains a vague, but still powerful, sense of the great 
spaces of time, the slow progress of events. 

After the Revolution is reached, the presidential terms 
form a convenient support for the politico-chronological 
scheme. Of course, no live teacher will pass this point 
without some vigorous figure-painting. Columbus, Capt. 
John Smith, Washington, Franklin, Jefferson,—these and 
others should be put in in indelible colors. The best 
lives, and the most vivid presentations of these charac- 
ters in literature, should be freely drawn upon by the 
teacher. 

With a class of very young children the burden of work 
rests chiefly upon the teacher. Additional help must be 
given orally, and suited by ingenious methods to the child- 
ish mind. Older pupils will find their own pleasure in 
supplementary reading, and, provided they have a little 
rightful leisure and access to a library, wise suggestions 
and encouragement will often induce them to gather val- 
uable stores for themselves. Adroit questions will bring 
out these stories for the common good of the class. En- 
courage discussion and individual comment. A boy ough, 
to think and feel actively and ardently about what he 
reads, especially if he is reading United States History. 

When we come near our own day, and deal with the 
living questions of the times, the sympathies of the class 
should be roused to the highest point. It will be found 
much harder to keep out political economy than to put 
something of it in. Aim at broad views. Professor 
Fiske’s American Political Ideas is an admirable book 
to take at this stage, and there are several notable biog- 
raphies among recent books which will prove eminently 
useful. Partisanship in the teacher would be sadly out 
of place, but indifference, lukewarmness, would be still 
worse. Enthusiasm for high ends, a wide and hopeful 
view of the work and destiny of man, will make their im- 
press upon these young minds. 

The teacher does not work in cold marble. While 
we build up the boy’s structure of knowledge, we also 
shape his ideals, we mould his character. 

If I have enlarged and generalized too much, leaving 
the little class of bright-eyed children (who were inclined 
to linger too long over stories of the exciting war-days 
within my remembrance), it has been with a view to the 
age at which United States History is more commonly 
undertaken in school life. 

Older pupils (other things being equal) will obviously 
do more comprehensive, not to say exhaustive, work. 
What intelligent reader has not had the experience of 
taking up a book read years before and finding in it far 
more than he remembered, far more than existed for 
him at a previous reading? New mouths have devel- 
oped. We have gained connections by which to lay hold 
upon much which was previously meaningless or inert to 
us. As in certain cases the digestive organs reject some 
elements of food, which pass off in meré waste, so the 
mind seizes and assimilates at its highest activity what at 
another time it drops and willingly loses, having no affin- 
ity for it. 

"aa intelligent perception of the course of human know!l- 


edge greatly increases this powér of assimilation. The 
young must be taught to see language, history, the arts 
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and sciences, all co-related and in their mass as well as in 
their special growth and development. With the little 
child, still innocently ignorant, we may begin right in 
building up the skeleton of this coherent whole. With 
older pupils, who have already learned many fragmentary, 
disconnected,’ and mentally confused facts in the great 
story of mankind, we must immediately seek to subor- 
dinate and combine them in their true proportions. Ac- 
curacy in details will come far easier when the main feat- 
ures are clear and in just perspective. 

Having brought the primary class safely back from 
the fifteenth century to the present day, our point of de- 
parture and comparison, we must leave the next step for 


another paper. 


MILITARY DRILL AS A MEANS OF PHYS- 
ICAL TRAINING FOR BOYS. 


BY CHAS. F. WITHINGTON, M.D. 


The importance which of late years has come to be 
attached to physical culture, as a constituent of every 
properly arranged system of education for youth, is one 
of the encouraging signs of the times. In compliance 
with the demand for some form of systematic bodily ex- 
ercise in the public schools of Boston, military drill has 
been selected by the authorities of the city as the chief 
instrumentality for the physical training of the pupils. 
For the boys it is practically the only bodily exercise 
provided ; and other cities in the Commonwealth are be- 
ginning to adopt it for a like purpose. When so impor- 
tant a function as that of the physical training of our 
boys is devolved solely, so far at least as concerns public 
educational authority, upon one particular instrumental- 
ity, it is important to learn whether that instrumentality 
is more fruitful in the desired results than any other that 
is attainable. 

Military tacties were first introduced into the schools of 
Boston during the late war, when the call for volunteer 
soldiers revealed the unfamiliarity with the manual of 
arms that prevailed throughout the North; and to rem- 
edy the defect, school drill in this branch of education 
was demanded by patriotic citizens. The object, as speci- 
fied in the order under which the practice began, pro- 
vided for “instruction in military gymnastics and drill ” 
for boys; but gymnastic training was construed to mean 
simply that involved in the use of the military tactics. 


At present, all male members of the High and Latin 
Schools of the city practice drill for two hours each per 
week. No boys, over thirteen years of age, are excused 
from this drill unless they present a physician’s certifi- 
cate of inability. During the first two or three weeks of 
the year the boys drill without guns, in alignment, march- 
ing, and other mancuvres, and in “setting up,” which, 
for gymnastic purposes, is the best part of the drill. But 
this receives comparatively little attention after guns are 
issued to the boys. 

The arms used are the regulation breach-loading pieces 
of the army, finished down to a somewhat lighter weight 
than that provided for the service. The standard arm 
weighs nine pounds. Those used for school drill are of 
two sizes: one weighing eight pounds, without the bayo- 
net; the other (for the smallest boys) weighing seven 
and three-quarters pounds. The bayonet, which comes 
into use more or less, weighs one pound. In this eonnec- 
tion it may be mentioned that the West Point cadets, 
whose army age is several years older than that of the 
boys in question, and whose frames are correspondingly 
matured, use guns weighing only seven pounds for in- 
fantry drill. 

The State requires instruction in military drill to be 
given at Amherst Agricultural College and the Institute of 
Technology. It has also been introduced into the Chaun- 
cy-Hall School. I also learn of a private school in New 
York where the guns used in drill weigh only from two 
to three pounds apiece. 

The writer does not claim,-of course, that the physical 
effect of military drill is the only one which educators 
should take into account. It may be claimed, on the one 
hand, that it inculeates subordination to authority, with 
Promptness and precision of obedience; that it is an 
‘portant aid to maintaining the discipline of a boys’ 
school; that it may supplement the work of the militia in 
Providing a citizen soldiery for time of war. On the 
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other hand, there are the ethical and sentimental objec- 
tions entertained by some parents against the morale of 
the thing; the expense of its maintenance; and the fact 
that its application is limited to about two per cent. of all 
the pupils in the public schools. The last of these con- 
siderations is of serious importance as affecting the value 
of the system as a general means of physical culture ; 
but with the others this paper is not concerned. 
(To be continued.]} 


TUBINGEN AND ITS UNIVERSITY. 


BY J. NORTON JOHNSON, PH.D., CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


In a line almost due north and south, from Lake Constance on 
the Swiss frontier to a point not far south of Heidelberg, runs the 
range of the Black Forest Mountains. On the west, in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, these mountains slope abruptly toward the 
Rhine, and so form many small and picturesque valleys. On the 
east the slope is more gradual, and constitutes, with its outlying 
districts, a portion of the kingdom of Wiirttemberg. 

The capital of this kingdom of southern Germany is Stuttgart, 
a city which is largely the growth of this century. Situated al- 
most in the center of the land, it is surrounded by vine-clad hills 
on all sides but one, where, with its suburb Cannstadt, it reaches 
the banks of the famous river Neckar. This stream rises in the 


central portion of the Black Forest Mountains, flows east for some 
distance, then turns and assumes a north and northwest course till 
it passes Heidelberg and enters the Rhine a few miles away, at 
Mannheim. 

Twenty miles south southwest of Stuttgart, as the bird flies, 
forty five miles distant by the Neckar Valley railroad, is the city 
of Tiibingen, the seat of the State University of Wiirttemburg. 
To make this journey by railroad requires between three and four 
hours. The name Tiibingen is familiar to American ears, but only 
a few students from our country find their way thither, and it lies 
off the main lines of continental travel. 

On a succession of hills, to the north of the Neckar, the principal 
portion of the city has grown up, beneath the old castle. This 
edifice, kept in good repair, is now devoted to the ful depart- 
ments of university life. Here is located the university library, 
under the successful management of Professor Roth. A printed 
catalogue renders the search for books very easy. 

The older part of the city presents an antiquated ap nce 
with its dark, narrow, winding streets, and its gable-roofed houses. 
The students with their gay society caps, the finely-attired soldiers, 
the gaily-dressed peasantry, give a lively look to the town. The 
principal church, now used for Protestant worship, antedates the 
period of the Reformation. The finest streets and dwellings are 
in the newer quarters of the city, farthest away from the market- 
place, in which later place, however, is to be found the best hotel, 
—the Gasthof zam Lamm. 

The Neckar is here a very small stream, only just deep enough 
to float the numerous rafts which by on their way from the 
Black Forest to the Rhine and Holland. In a house near the 
river lived the famous poet Uhland (born 1787, died 1862), the 
founder of the Swabian school of poets. 

The University of Heidelberg celebrates this year, in August, 
the five-hundredth anniversary of its foundation, thus being exactly 
twice as old as Harvard University, which proposes to celebrate 
its two hundred and fiftieth anniversary in the coming November. 
The University of Heidelberg is one of the first fruits of the re- 
vival of letters in Germany, being preceded only by that of Prague, 
founded in 1348, and Vienna, founded in 1365. But the succeed- 
ing century was fruitful in the establishment of higher institutions 
of learning, and in 1477 the University of Tiibingen was organized 
under the auspices of Duke Eberhard. 

While particularly a state institution, Tiibingen oas attracted 
numerous students from abroad, and numbers of the most famous 
of German professors have, in the course of the centuries, filled its 
chairs, or in their younger days sought instruction there. The 
University now boasts seven faculties, numbering among them a 
Catholic as well as a Protestant theological faculty, also a special 
faculty of political science. In the academic year of 1883-84 there 
were 1,217 students matriculated in the university, of whom 450 
were theological students. 

In the corps of instructors are many eminent scholars, among 
them Prof. E. Sievers, formerly of Jena, of fame in Anglo-Saxon 
philology. Here also are Profs. Socin and Gutschmid, of note in 
fields of Oriental investigations. In a cottage on the banks of the 
Neckar, Professor Rudolph Roth has his dwelling, and expounds 
the mysteries of the Vedas to the class that gathers in his private 
study. He is the leading German authority on the older, or Vedic 
Sanskrit. 

The surronnding country is very picturesque, possessing, largely, 

the features of the Black Forest region. Indeed, these universi- 
ties in the smaller cities attract more students in summer than in 
winter, by reason of the attractions for out-of-door amusements and 
recreation. A plain, some miles in width, extends south from the 
Neckar to the foot-hills of the Swabian Alb. These mountains 
extend east and west across Southern Wiirttemberg. From some 
points in the range a good view is obtained of the Swiss Alps. A 
few miles from Tiibingen, on a spur of the mountain, is the castle 
Lichtenstein, immortalized by the charming romance of that name 
by Hauff, who lived in Wiirtemberg in the early days of this cen- 
tury. 
_ a trips can be made from Tiibingen into the Black 
Forest. One of the most enjoyable of these is to the town of 
Freudenstadt, far up on the eastern slope of the mountain-range. 
This is quite a place of resort, has a good hotel, of Swiss style, 
and is connected by rail with Stuttgart. Its chief curiosity is a 
unique specimen of ecclesiastical architecture, in the shape of a 
church with two naves at right angles to each other. The pulpit is 
at the vertex of the angle, which point the preacher can see 
the male congregation in the one part and the female in the other, 
while they cannot see each other. ; 

Tiibingen is but a few hours from Heidelberg by rail, and would 
repay the trouble of visiting it to any visitor at the Heidelberg cel- 
ebration who may take a special interest in German universities. 


> 


— The London Daily News, referring to the Queen’s speech 
when the Colonial and Indian Exhibition opened, says that years 
have not impaired the marvelous timbre of her voice. It says that 
every word she uttered, ‘‘ every intonation of her correct and grace- 
ful modalation, were as far-reaching as the tones of the singer 


(Albani) which had penetrated every corner of the vast audit- 
orium,”’ 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


Ir is better that a boy should like his lesson than learn 
it.— Sir John Lubbock. 

I KNow of no such thing as genius. Genius is nothing 
but labor and diligence.— Hogarth. 

A Goop many people start the nail straight enough, 
but when it comes to driving it in, they wabble instead 
of hitting it. 

Ir was said of the Old Guard of Napoleon that every 
soldier knew the bugle was never to sound a retreat for 
him. He could look for aid to no reserve force. The 
sense of this great responsibility made it irresistible. 


MEMORIZING, in its ordinary sense, is not properly edu- 
cation, but a great deal of memorizing must be done in 
school. There are two forms, which may, for convenience, 
be called verbal and intelligent memorizing. Verbal 
memorizing consists in committing the text-book word for 
word, in the hope of remembering it at recitation and 
examination. Intelligent memorizing consists in studying, 
understanding, and digesting the statements of an author 
and making his wisdom a part of one’s own mental capital. 
Teaching for marks encourages the first form; good 
teaching the second.—S. H. McAlpine, Portland, Me. 


ADVICE FOR PUPILS. 


Never use a profane word. 

Never use an immoral word. 

Never use a vulgar or obscene word. 

Never “ call names.” 

Never tease, abuse, or hurt, any boy or girl. 
Never tease, abuse, or hurt any animal. 

Never tear or break or destroy anything of value. 


Never be rude or rough or violent in play. — W. S. 
Crosby, Waterbury, Conn. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 
BY KATE H. BELCHER, NEW JERSEY. 


Many so-called mental troubles are only physical, after 
all. A good night’s sleep, with fresh air, causes little 
school troubles to vanish, when sitting up late and worry- 
ing seem only to magnify them. There is nothing that 
dispels “ school-nervousness,” 80 common to teachers and 
pupils, sooner than a few breaths of fresh air, taken slowly 
and fully. Teachers subject to such attacks, could often 
prevent them by going to door or window and taking half- 
a dozen deep, slow breaths. A great pity, that in so many 
class-rooms it seems that the less one breathes the less his 
system is poisoned! The air is such a mixture that one 
is afraid of it. 

Children who have been in cramped positions and are 
drowsy ; or, worse yet, excited, as American children are 
so apt to be, from lack of physical exercise, are in no con- 
dition to sing. If they attempt it, they will be diable to 
flat, or gasp, or wheeze,—except, indeed, when they come 
to their favorite line or word, which comes upon us like a 
clap of thunder. After their short whisper recess, refresh 
their lungs by marching, or any exercise that will make 
the blood circulate thoroughly. Open the windows and 
fill the room with fresh air during this time. When this 
is done their lungs are fit for singing, and the air is fit to 
use. Now let them wse it. 

Before they sing songs see that they get the proper 
breathing motion, the object of which is to get the air into 
the lower part of the lungs. What with the bending over 
books, sitting still a long time, and being in-doors where 
there is not the pleasure of a breath in “the open,” the 
upper part has had double duty all day. Or, more likely 
the duty was left undone. Forbid them raising their 
shoulders. Have them sit erect to begin with. Don’t 
allow “arms folded” or “hands back,” since either po- 
sition cramps the body. And now they are ready for this 
exercise. It will not take them long to learn, and then 
it will be useful every day. 


On C. On D. 

Take brth. Take brth. 
Counts, 1,2,3,4. 1, 2, 3,4. 1,2,3,4. 1,2,3,4. ete. 
Vowels, a, 0, u-rest. Gy ty 0, u-rest. 


If a teacher accompanies, she can play different chords 


containing C, and on the rests for the vocal parts change 
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to D. So to EZ, ete., up and down the scale. It is better 
still to ascend and descend in chromatics. If a pupil ac- 


companies, however, she may simply play the chord of C 
eight times, then the chord of D eight times, and so on. 

In this exercise so old, so valuable, but so neglected, the 
rests require the most attention. While they sing they 
must expel the breath. At least they must if you play 
slowly enough. They can’t help it. But the rests need 
oversight ;—not a monitor’s oversight, but the whole 
attention of a teacher. For there may be some in the 
class who, either from inborn indolence,—and there is 
such a thing,—or because the subject was not made inter- 
esting, take no interest and make no effort. Don’t let 
them sing on D until every one has not only sung on C, 
but taken enough breath to last over the next tone. This 
can easily be seen. If you do not allow them to raise 
their shoulders, you can see the motion of the lower part 
of the lungs, unless the music is so fast that there is no 
time to make any. If little children can be taught this 
breathing motion they are forming a valuable habit, 
although it is taught without the usual scientific explana- 
tion about the action of the diaphram. After this exercise 
they will not be so apt to sing harshly, since they have 
the breathing motion. Neither will they gasp or wheeze, 
since the air is so fresh that it is a pleasure to breathe it. 
They will not flat as much, since one cause of falling below 
pitch seems to be a lazy action of the diaphram. As to 
flatting, there are several other causes too important to 
be overlooked. Of course, first is the untrained ear. 
Well, that it is untrained is why we are with them. If 
their ears, eyes, and all their senses and faculties were 
perfect, teachers would not be teachers. Many say, “Oh, 
they are only children,—one expects them to flat.” One 
thing is certain,—teachers who expect them to flat will not 
be disappointed. When they begin to sing below pitch, 
stop, or they will never know they have done anything 
wrong. Notice the note and syllable on which they flated, 
and ask them to sing very high on that syllable. On nine 
eases out of ten, the faulty tone will be on four or eight 
of the scale. The reason is that the chromatic intervals 
between three and four and seven and eight are the most 
difficult always. But they must be learned some time; 
why not now? Suppose“they were singing these words, 
and flatted on the second syllable of each: 

3,4 3 4 
fairies dancing. 

Practice those words with the piano, over and over, 
until the second syllables are high enough. Then let 
them try it once alone, and afterward test with the piano. 
Then, twice alone; then, three times, until they know it. 
After that, they might try the song all through. Imme- 
diately after they sing the last note, strike the correspond- 
ing key on the piano. This will train the ear, and that 
is what is needed. Another cause is a heavy, damp 
atmosphere. On some dreary days it would seem that all 
the general exercise is necessary for training instead of 
singing for pleasure. These are the very days, too, when 
the childyen are depressed, and need “‘a deal of cheering 
up.” On such days, if singing up to pitch means a pitch 
battle (the pun was unintentional), better choose some 
other breathing exercise. They may take a long breath, 
and sing to the syllable “ Ah,” a soft, sweet tone at any 
pitch they choose; they are to hold it as long as possible. 
Or, one or two may walk round the room, singing it alone, 
and see how far they can walk. This exercise, however, 
is very injurious if carried to an extreme; so that, unless 
it be given by one who has had great experience, it would 
be better to say to them, “See how many can take in 
breath while I count ten, and sing ‘Ah’ while I count 
ten again. By this means they must fill the lower part 
their lungs, in order to get enough breath; and by singing 
so long they use nearly all of it, and want more. 

The last great cause of flatting is the lack of attention 
to the music, because they are tired of it. They seldom 
flat while learning a new song. This is because it is new, 
and their interest makes them give their undivided atten- 
tion to every thing about it. And here is one great ad- 
vantage of Tonic Sol-fa. With this method you can 
have a new four-part song every day in the week, if you 
wish. But whichever method is used, the less new music 
you have, the more flatting. 

If neither method is wanted for the general exercises, 
let the rote-singing be in more parts than one, because 
they like it better. This may easily be done. Choose 


some of the best voices, about a dozen for each part, ex- 
cepting that for the school which should always be easiest. 
Teach these their parts, and keep them separate for at 
least a week. Then join the bass and soprano, then the 
alto and soprano, then the tenor and soprano, and then 
sing all together. The only chance of failure is in undue 
haste; it is a temptation to join the parts too soon; but 
it is better to be patient. When the song is at last learned 
it will be a pleasure to them and all who hear it (unless 
they jlat). 

If there are any who think that all these suggestions, 
which read like a set of recipes from a cook-book, imply 
too much work and importance being placed on general 
exercises, let them realize of what importance their own 
vacations and rests are to them; and think whether their 
work is not greatly influenced by their manner of resting. 
I said about the breathing exercises, “ The rests are the 
most important part.” They are. To make the same 
statement about a pupil’s school-life would be extreme. 
Bat it is my honest belief that their rest is, at least, as 
important as their work. 


VACATION AT THE SHORE. 


BY PROF, W. WHITMAN BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


I think one never quite gets over a fresh-water education. His 
land-lubber habits, once acquired, will stick to him. It was my 
lot, and a fortunate one I regard it, to have been born on the 
banks of the noble Hudson. There I spent the first fourteen years 
of my life, and thereto I often return to review the scenes of my 
youth. My dreams still often take me there, after many years of 
separation. It is home always. 

I used to paddle about for hours, I might almost say for days, 
when I was a boy. Hence I know, by their common names, most 
of the common objects. But, when later on, I removed to the 
coast I found things different. This accounts, perhaps, for the 
seeming unreality of many things upon the shore, I never quite 
got used to the flotsam and jetsam of the beach,— 


* Each smoother pebble and each shell more rare, 
Which Ocean kindly to my hand covfides.” 


1 love at low tide to wander seaward as far as the strand will 
allow, noting the thousand wonders of the deep. Myriad snails, 
the scavengers of the sea, crawl lazily, but with purpose, in our 
pathway. Small hermit-crabs, carrying their mortgaged tene- 
ments, scuttle out of reach. Minute horse-shoes (Limulus), sin- 
gularly suggestive of antediluvian life, make their old etchings on 
the sand. Here and there is an old, abandoned shell, honey- 
combed by the water, but bearing, like a soldier’s helmet, a 
streaming plume of weed. Little tide-pools are full of varied life. 


Creatures, often beautiful, but with no name to be known by, ex- 
hibit their play of colors. See, here upon the sand, this cast-off 
lady's collar! Look at it closely; ‘‘ take it up tenderly!” Is it 
indeed a collar? No; unless such has suffered a sea change. Evy- 
idently it is some product of the wave. We look it up in our 
Morse’s Zodlogy and find it is the egg-ribbon of the beach cockle. 
** This ribbon is elastic when it is wet, and if it is held up to the 
light the little transparent spaces for the eggs will be plainly seen.”’ 
Curious jelly-like masses are often seen,—long, sausage-shaped. 
I do not know what these are. The true Meduse I have never 
noticed just here, but I well remember their extraordinary size and 
beauty in the Bay of Fundy. Some of these sting horribly. 

Nearer the shore, where the banks are pretty high, yet over- 
flowed at flood-tide, they are covered with stiff grasses, mostly 
Spartinas. Among these we will find many fiddler-crabs,—to a 
landsman most grotesque and ridiculous creatures. One of the two 
forward ‘claws is immensely bigger than the other, and with its 
perpetual sawing motion suggests some marine Ole Bull. So the 
name is not inapt. In fact | find the names of marine things much 
more significant in the vernacular than are the titles of flowers. 
If one approaches these fiddlers they will, if allowed, scramble to 
their own or some other hole. If by accident or from the exigen- 
cies of the pursuit they drop into a hole already occupied, a lively 
tussle ensues until the new or the old tenant is evicted. Possession 
is here nine points of the law. The quarrel is great fun to the ob- 
server, however it may seem to the participants. Star-fishes, those 
pests of the oystermen, are at times very common in our waters, 
and so are the pecteus, or scallops. These are dainties, and are 
harvested in their season by a fleet of picturesque sailboats. We 
love to go in and out among these, and note their different proceed- 
ings. When a breeze springs up, how lively is their movement! 
The seallops themselves are among the liveliest of the marine 
forms that visit us, as they fan their way through the water. On 
the whole the motion is more like that of a pair of bellows. Their 
shells are exquisite in pattern, and as they open how superb is 
their ‘‘ rainbow frill’! . 

Sometimes the fishermen pull in a long seine upon the beach, an 
exciting moment to them and to us. What is rejected interests us 
as much as the legitimate contents. Here we have seen the 
** pouter’’-type of a certain kind of school-boy. Ugly to start 
with, he puffs himself up bigger and bigger until his ugliness be- 
comes phenomenal. Perhaps it is unkind to our race, but do we 
not see fish-features, even the worst, in many men ? Have we not 
the pickerel, and the shark, and the flounder, and the seulpin ? 
May not the devil-fish even be among us? What snapping, fero- 
cious fellows are these mackerel! Beware of their teeth! A steel 
trap is mild to them, 

_ And as we look at these things there is always the monotone of 
the ocean; the horizon flecked with ships which pass to distant 
lands ; the greater sea above with its cloud-vessels, wind-borne. On 
the beach, most lovely picture in nature, each year renewed but 
always fresh, is a group of children playing. In the years to come 
a sea-shell upraised, to the ear, will with its mimic surge bring to 
them, as a dream, the far-off days and the sweet smell of the 
water. 


— ‘* Elemen silence’ was the way astupid ladi 
school began a definition of elementary be ove “4 in a pet Boston 


OBITUARY. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR STEELE. 


Dr. J. Dorman Steele was born in Lima, N. Y., May 14, 1836, 
and in his earlier years received a training calculated to develop 
the better part of our natures. His mother was a devout Chris- 
tian, his father a well known and eloquent minister in the M. F. 
Church, who was stationed at different times, according to the 
usages of the church to which he belonged, at Buffalo, Batavia 
Lima, Albany, and Troy. The boy therefore traveled through the 
central portion of the State, tarrying awhile at the chief points, 
during that time of life when habits of observation are the most 
acute; and we can trace the effect of this early development when, 
in riper years, he engaged in scientific and educational work. His 
powers of observation became sharp and comparative,—he could 
find flowery beauty in the dreariest place; his variety of teachers 
touched the various chords of thought and aspiration, while home 
influence wove them intoa harmonious web; and, forming but tem- 
porary acquaintance anywhere, home became to him the dearest 
spot on earth, and the heart centered in its scenes, its loved ones, 
and its quiet. 

Although full of boyish life and humor, there was nothing 
coarse or heedless in his nature; he was gentle, though firm and 
fearless, and having decided on a course, would resolutely pursue 
it to its conclusions. Naturally studious, we find him in Albany 
pursuing classical studies, although searcely ten years old, and two 
years later a student in the Boy’s Academy in Troy, where his 
father had been assigned to the pastoracy of the State Street Church. 

In 1851 we find his father stationed in Batavia, and now father 
and son drain the bitter cup of sorrow. His mother dies, and 
young Steele is so overcome with grief that a long and dangerous 
siekness ensues, in which for days he lies in an almost even balance 
between life and death. But he lives to cherish her memory and 
earry her teachings into daily practice ; and so great was his love for 


her that ever afterward the surest way a boy had to gain a place in 
his heart was to give some evidence that he loved his own mother. 


THE COLLEGIAN AND TEACHER, 


In 1853, when searcely seventeen years of age, we find him 
making his first attempt at teaching in a country district, where he 
received twenty shillings a week and ‘* boarded round.’’ ‘The oc- 
cupation did not suit him, and he gladly left the school-room to 
render his father temporary aid on the farm he was then occupying. 
This work done, life’s great battle begun. Young, hopeful, hon- 
est, studious, genial in heart, strong in moral principles, but lim- 
ited in means, he began the struggle, and for a short time we find 
him in New York, a clerk in a Broadway bank. Although he 
proved to be a competent accountant, the work was not congenial, 
and in a few months he left the bank to accept a position in the 
Methodist Book Concern. Now he is surrounded with books, and 
the choicest literature of the land is before him on the tables and 
the shelves. In odd moments and after besiness hours he can be 
storing his mind with garnered thought. Science, art, travel, his- 
tory,—works he can never hope to buy,—are around him, and he 
can glean from them all. The managers see his quiet, manly, 
studious habits, and books are given him to review and then keep 
for his own. His early training, his keen penetration and well- 
balanced judgment are manifested in the reviews he gives for pub- 
lication ; and the boy,—not quite eighteen,—sees his written work 
in print. The little shelf in his room is growing heavier with the 
books he has procured by his own mental effort, and unconsciously 
he is becoming prepared for the author-work of his riper years. 

One day it is said to him, ‘‘ Dorman, you ought to go to col- 
lege.’ The suggestion ripens into a wish, the wish into a hope, 
and the hope into realization, for we find him in the fall of 1854 
enrolled in Genessee College, at Lima, N. Y. But his means are 
limited, and he spends the vacations in the harvest-field or in teach- 
ing to eke out the scanty store. By persevering industry he makes 
his way through, is graduated with honor, and accepts a position as 
teacher of science in the academy at Mexico, N. Y. He discharges 
so well the duties resting upon him, and manifests such adminis- 
trative ability, that the next year (1859) he is offered and accepts 
a peapion as principal, made vacant by the resignation of Dr. 

rench. 


THE SOLDIER AND TEACHER, 


Life now seemed to have an easier turn and Dr. Steele to have 
found his true position, but he appeared to have for his motto, *‘ God 
and my country,’’ for when the civil war begun he resigned his 
position, joined a company, and leaving school and a young wife, 
hastened to the front. He was chosen captain of the company, 
which entered service as ‘‘Company K, Eighty-first New York 
Volunteers.’’ Again Dr. Steele was being unconsciously prepared 
for his after-work as an author of school histories, for all the vicis- 
situdes of a soldier’s life were his,—the ec/at of the marshaling in 
arms, the camp life, the ringing battle, the reception of wounds, 
and the days of languishing in the hospital. One reads with won- 
der and admiration the calm, dispassionate, unprejudiced pages of 
his American history which are devoted to our civil war. Careful 
and considerate, he endeared himself to his men, heroically led 
them ii engagement, and although severely wounded in the first 
volley, cheered them on dvring the battle of Fair Oaks, or Seven 
Pines, until exhausted by loss of blood he was borne to the rear 
and the hospital. Incapacitated by his wound, and the long fever 
that followed, from further service, he resigned his commission 
and returned home to recuperate slowly under the careful nursing 
that was given him. 


THE AUTHOR, 


When sufficiently recovered to resume active work Dr. Steele 
became principal of the academy at Newark, N. Y., and success- 
fully managed its affairs until 1866, when he resigned to accept the 
charge of the Elmira Free Academy. By wise counsel, calm de- 
termination, and energetic measures he raised the school from the 
condition in which he found it to its present high position among 
kindred institutions. Recognizing his worth as a teacher, the Re- 
\gents ‘of the University of the State of New York, in 1870, con- 
ferred upon him the degree of ‘* Doctor of Philosophy,’’ and the 
same year teachers of the State elected him president of the State 
Teachers’ Association. 

While at Elmira Dr. Steele made his first venture as an author. 
An enthusiastic teacher, believing in practical work in the school- 
room and excursions in the field, he found the text-books in use 
but poorly adapted to his ideal,—they were too didactic in style, too 
elaborate and exhaustive, and embraced more ground than could 
be covered in rendering the subject attractive to the young. So he 
gradually drifted away from them, taught his pupils to experiment 
with whatever apparatus they could get or make, and, to assist 


them in their labors, began to prepare daily notes and to give pop- 
ular lectures, Gradually the material increased until he had more 
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than enough to make a good-sized volume, and he begun to think 
of publishing a apace of it for the use of his pupils. A friend 
connected with the publishing house of A. S. Barnes & Co. visited 
the school-room, and the subject being casually mentioned of 
printing @ portion of the notes, brought the matter, on his return 
to New York, before the house. It resulted in a call for the man- 
useript, and, upon examination, to the publication of his Fourteen 
Weeks in Chemistry. It was a departure from the ordinary 
method of treating the subject ; it popularized the study, met the 
wishes of very many into whose hands a copy came, and evinced 
the skill of the author. The book hada large sale, and from every 
direction came the ery, *‘ Give us more books like it; give us books 
on kindred subjects.”’ Dr. Steele was willing to undertake the 
task, but the labor would en so much of his time he could 
not do justice to the school. For six years he had been its honored 
head; now he must decide between teaching and praparing text- 
books, and he decided wisely in choosing the path by which he is 
best known to the world. In 1872 he resigned the school, but 
chose Elmira for his home, and henceforth the teacher is flost in 
the author. His text-books have done much in popularizing 
science and the subjects upon which he has written, and are 
known not only over our own land, in city, village, and the com- 
mon rural school, but have been taken in large quantities to the 
English-speaking portions of Great Britain’s dominions, and many 
of them have been translated into the French and German lan- 
guages for use in their schools. 

Specialists may find fault with his scientific works and claim 
they are too superficial, but the works were not written for them,— 
they are prepared for the untrained pupil, who has never yet 
learned that there are beauty, wisdom, and fascination in science. 
It was in recognition of the ability to popularize that his Geology 
won for him the proud honor of an election as Fellow of the Geo- 
logical Society, London, Eng., and many a one now working as a 
specialist in some branch of science had his attention first drawn 
to science and his enthusiasm aroused by the publications of Dr. 
Steele. 

But it was not alone in science that Dr. Steele has won celebrit.y 
Aided by his accomplished wife he has prepared a variety of school 
histories, which introduce us to the homes of the people, and make 
us acquainted with their habits, customs, religions, art, education, 
ceremonies, and with the growth and decline of society and of the 
nation. Shrinking from its bloodier aspect, he has sought the 
cause of war in the civilization of the people, the enactments of 
law, and the aspirations of leaders. In history, as in science, the 
publications of Dr, Steele have revolutionized the text-books used 
in our schools. ‘To him we are indebted either for the imitative or 
the successful application of the idea, and in his death there has 
been, if not an irreparable loss, one that will be long deplored. 
As time rolls on his skillful hand will be missed in the revision of 
the books that have done so much to inspire the young, reveal the 
mysteries of science and the beauties of history, and to lead the 
pupil to further study of the subjects presented. 


HOME AND DEPARTURE, 


We will not enumerate the works issued by Dr. Steele, for his 
pen, although not prolific, was assiduous. He was an indefatigable 
worker, methodic in habit and systematic in work. Day after 
day he carried out the same program, —rising early, and after a light 
breakfast, going to his library, where, surrounded by books and 
gathered material, he wrote for five or six hours on some new book, 
or toiled over the revision of one already published. His work 
done, he sought the open air, and either in manual labor, walking, 
or driving, rested the weary brain; then spent the remaining hours 
of the day or evening in the companionship of home. 

His home in Elmira was a beautiful place, situated at the corner 
of Clinton and Columbia streets, built in the most approved style 
of modern architecture, surrounded by a broad and shady lawn 
sloping gradually to the street, and called from its architecture or 
suroundings ‘‘ The Gables’? and ‘* The Cedars.’’ But however 
attractive it might appear from an external point of view, its great 
charm was within,—here were wife, son, and niece, to brighten the 
hours not set apart for library work, and to relieve whenever pos- 
sible the tedium of his labor. 

In early life, while teaching in the academy at Mexico, N. Y., 

he won the affection and wedded an accomplished lady, — Miss 
Esther Baker,—daughter of a prominent minister, and, at that 
time, a teacher inthe academy. Shesympathized with him in all his 
struggles, nursed him when returning wounded, sick, and emaciated 
from the war; inspired him in his labors; assisted with heart, head, 
and hand, in the preparation of his histories and the revision of 
his works; watched with a wife’s solicitude his declining health, 
went with him to Europe and Florida when he sought rest, and did 
all a woman can do to make home pleasant or to stay the lavish- 
ment of life. But in vain was her love and solicitude when the 
idol of home, the model man, the genial companion, the conscien- 
tious Christian was called. 
_And the call came suddenly, During the day, May 25, Dr. 
Steele had been about his work as usual, and a few moments before 
his death was out on the lawn in front of his residence. Going 
into the house after his brief walk, he complained of being chilly 
and sought the open grate in the library. Soon afterward severe 
pains were felt in the region of the heart, and his son was sent in 
haste for the physician that had attended him since his return from 
Florida, but before he arrived Dr. Steele expired in the presence of 
his wife, the members of his family, and a few neighbors that had 
been hastily called. 

In personal appearance Dr. Steele was tall and slim; his hair 
brushed straight back, revealed a high, broad, intellectual fore- 
head ; his eye was soft and pleasant; his narrow face relieved by 
dark side-whiskers; his mouth indicative of firmness blended with 
gentleness, He was quick to recognize the friends he met, his eye 
kindled at the sight, his voice was cheery, and the grasp of his 
hand warm and cordial; in conversation he was genial, social, and 
'nstructive, his words flowed readily, and one rose from talking 
with him feeling better and more inspired .to action; he was un- 
selfish, generous, faithful,—ready to praise what seemed to him 
commendable, and to speak a kind word for all that needed it. It 
's not saying too much to say he was true and faithfal to his work, 
his friends, his family, and his God. Beginning life under adverse 
cirreumstances, by hard, earnest, patient toil, with hand and brain, 
he gathered a little wealth, and could see in its increase the prom- 
'se of ease in his declining years; but, with characteristic unsel- 
fishness, he balanced his hard earnings against the claims of society 
and education, and gave a goodly portion to the church of which 
he had been a consistent member, and to Syracuse University,— 
his alma mater. Wealth was to him simply the means to be used 
'n accomplishing greater good. 


“AN EFFICIENT ALLY.” 


_— “T shall be glad to send you occasional contributions, and to 
aid you by any means in my power. As an old pupil of Paulsen 
and Striimpell at Berlin and Leipsic, I am deeply interested in 
pedagogies, and hope ere long to see it established here as a regular 
department. The JoURNAL OF EDUCATION is an efficient ally, 
and I wish it every success, professional and finaneial,’’—NICHO- 
LAS MURRAY BUTLER, Columbia College, N. Y, 


‘end a cool east wind and a rainy day. 


A VACATION LETTER FROM A PER- 
PLEXED SCHOOLMA’AM. 


Dear Journal :—Now that all tired teachers and scholars have 
gone to the mountains, and energetic ones are gathered in summer 


schools and teachers’ conventions, certain questions that were put 
aside during the last weeks of the term make themselves heard. 


So I bring them to you, hoping that some of your readers, wiser 
than I, will be able to answer them. 

Are public examinations, so-called, worth the anxiety and weari- 
ness they cost ? Does a teacher ever finish such an exercise without 
vexation, because the faithful, diffident pupil who really compre- 
hends the subject has appeared to such disadvantage beside the one 
who, from facility of expression and natural self-confidence, was 
able to make his meagre knowledge seem broad and full? And 
is it not an unnecessary discouragement to the one, and a real harm 


to the other? How far is it possible for pupils, who know that 
this dreaded ordeal is to come, to study without reference to it; 
and do not teachers, even, find in the last weeks of a term the 
temptation (constantly recurring) to cram their classes with infor- 
mation that they may make a brilliant appearance in public ? 

No one forgets Bacon’s sage advice, to tell what one knows to a 
friend, or failing a friend, to oneself in the glass, that one may 
make his thought more clear and definite to himself. But isnt’t 
that end better attained through the medium of the daily recitation, 
without undue excitement ? Is not the public appearance a help 
only to those who do not need it, and a nervous strain without profit 
to those who need to be taught self-possession ? Then in some 
schools these examinations are made a test of knowledge. Exam- 
iners from abroad are introduced and requested to mark the pupils 
as they recite. I do not know that teachers ever use these marks, 
but if not, why keep up an empty form ? 

And this brings me to another query : How can we dispense with 
this studying for marks? Certainly, as long as commencement 
and graduation mean salutatory and honorary essay and valedictory, 
conferred according to rank, so long scholars will study for marks. 
Better a poor ambition than none; but is it not ible to inspire 
scholars with a desire for knowledge, rather than a desire for 
honors ? 

Why is it that valedictorians seldom make any mark in the 
world, unless it is that not often does the best mind or character in 
a class carry off the highest honor on graduation day? Is not the 
fictitious and the puerile too prominent in these closing exercises of 
schools where real work is done through three-quarters of the 
year? If in that last quarter, now so largely devoted to preparing 
for examinations, the true value of true knowledge were kept 
steadily before the undistracted pupil, would there not be more 
cause for congratulation upon diploma day? Would there not be 
better results in life? And would not many a student leave school 
with stronger nerves, and a more real beginning of real education ? 

Who is to help us out of these old grooves ? How shall we keep 
constantly in view the fact that education is not a packing process, 
and that one idea thought out by the pupil is worth more than a 
whole volume of imparted information ? How shall we escape the 
temptation to try to make our scholars intelligent rather than 
tcbors ? How shall we make the boy, who delights in base-ball, 
want to read the best books, or teach the girl, who takes solid satis- 
faction m gloves that match her dress, the infinite harmony of 
science 


Northampton, Mass,, July, 1886. 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM INDIA. 
NowGona, Assam, INDIA, June 8, 1886. 
Dear Journal : 

In my distant sunny home I miss your weekly visits that were 
always so cheering and helpful. But when occasionally I re-read 
some of last year’s numbers, I can almost fancy myself playing 
‘“* blackman’”’ or foot-ball, or taking a walk after school through 
pleasant fields and woods, to get a lesson from nature for the mor- 
row; or perhaps in the school-room among the bright, pleasant 
faces, telling a story of India, which then seemed very foreign, 
but which now is so real that it seems an old story. 

There is little similarity between schools in the United States 
and in India, In the government school here are five or six teach- 
ers, but all in one room. Each one has his pupils around a large 
table, and several recitations are in progress at once, while those 
who are not reciting are studying aloud. In our Mission Girls’ 
School we have two teachers and two rooms. The study is done 
quietly and recitations are after the American order. School-hours 
from seven to ten, or before breakfast. Sometimes the little ones 
get so hungry that they ask to go home to get some rice. Our boys 
occupy the school-house from eleven to one and from two to four 
each day. 

Our schools here in Nowgong, a place of 6,000 inhabitants, 
would be called city schools. The village schools are often held in 
the open air, sometimes in a house porch, but oftener in a shed 
which gives very little protection from sun or rain, and which is 
more than likely to be used for a cattle shed at night. The pupils 
always sit upon the coarsest mats in these schools, putting their 
books on the floor before them. They begin to write by using a 
piece of reed for a pen and a banana-leaf for a paper. For vari- 
ous reasons the many ways and means that are so successfully used 
at home to instruct, please, and entertain children, cannot be used 
here at all. 

But while everything else is so different, we find the same char- 
acteristics of childhood here as in America, and the teacher, I 
fancy, must be the same the world over: 

= , and patience, these must be thy graces,, 
heart tot thom ‘first keep 1001,” 
is true of a teacher of heathen children as well as of the brightest 
and best trained in Christian lands. < 

For a change, for filling leisure moments, or for Friday after- 
noon exercises, teachers will find a good history of India extremely 
interesting and instructive. An illustrated one published by D. 
Lothrop is , 80 far as it goes. I wish I had time to write to 
many of the teachers of the strange, wonderful, and beautiful 
things in this land. But life here is a busy one, and these days 
and nights take one’s vitality to an alarming degree. ; 

I would like to exchange some of our tropical beaties and delica- 
cies for a few mouthfuls of fresh air with plenty of oxygen, and for 
a pitcher of cool, sparkling water. ‘The snow-capped Himalayas 
jlook cool, but they are only tantalizing. The snow comes down 
the Brahmapootra more like hot water than snow. Yet after a 
day and a night of almost unbearable heat, we thank our Father 


Nettie L. PuRSSELL, 


FACTS. 


WORDS, 


Writers on old English tell us that impertinent was not used in 
the sense of ‘‘ rude ”’ or “‘ uncivil’’ before the middle of the seven- 
teenth century,—its original use being easily traceable from its 
derivation,—not pertinent, not belonging to the matter under con- 
sideration ; afterward, unsuitable, inappropriate. A rare old 
book, a collection of recipes, etc., called The Treasurie of Common 
Conceits, published in 1594, is said to be “‘ not impertinent for every 
good huswife to use in her house.”’ 
** Witty’’ and “humorous ’’ once bore a very different from 
their present signification. It was sup that there were four 
princi “*humors’’ in the body, and they had great influence 
over the health and character of the individual. Then, a ‘‘ humor- 
ous’? man was one whose “‘ humors”’ being deranged, he was 
therefore liable to various caprices of temper and conduct; in As 
You Like It, when the old courtier advises Orlando to withdraw 
from the court, as bis life was in danger, he adds,— 
“Such is now the duke’s condition 

That he misconstrues all that you have done; 

The duke is humorous.” 

For wit, a word so hard to define, yet a quality whose presence 
or absence is so keenly felt, its use in old writers indicates its mean- 
ing, as talent, intellect; its meaning is well expressed in the old 

roverb, ‘‘ An ounce of mother-wit is worth a pound of clergy” 
Scanian changed word, meaning, originally, scholarship, learning). 
Pope gives wit its original sense when he said of writing,— 
“True wit is nature to advantage dressed, 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed.” 

Among the many derivations pro for the word Whitsunday, 
some writers have asse its original name to have been ‘‘ wit- 
sunday,’’ from the gift of wisdom then bestowed upon the A postles. 
An eminent Greek scholar derives the English wit and the Latin 
vide from the same source; namely, the Greek /de, 


Latin Prefires, 


a,ab = from. b =< against. 
to. per through, 
ante before. pro for. 
con with. pre before. 
contra ‘* against. post “ after, 
de “ from. re ‘* again, back. 
dis ‘‘ apart. retro ‘* backwards. 
e,ex ‘ out of. super ‘* above. 
extra ‘“‘ beyond. sub “ under, 
in on, in, semi half. 
in not. se ‘* apart. 
intro ‘* within. trans ‘‘ across. 
inter ‘“‘ between. ultra ‘* beyond. 


Greek Prefixes. 


eu = well, 


amphi ‘ both, exo ‘* out. 
ambi both, em on. 
anti against. exa ‘°° six. 
ana “* through. hepta ‘‘ seven. 
apo from, homo ‘similar. 
aph “ from. hyper ‘“ over. 
are chief. ydro water. 
cata “ through, down. mono ‘ one. 
ys peri about. 
deca ‘“* ten. pseudo “ false. 
epi on. poly many. 
ec, ex out, forth. syn with. 


PRAEFECTURES AND DIOCESES OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 
I. Oriens; capital, Nicomedia, afterward Constantinople. 


Dioces 1. Aegyptus, 6 Provinces, 
2. Oriens, 15 = 
3. Pontus, ll 
4. Asia, 11 
5. Thrace, 6 " 
II. Illyricum ; capital, Sirinium. 

Dacia, 

2. Macedonia, 7 “ 


III. Italia; capital, Rome. Mediotanum (Milan), and afterward 
Ravenna, were the usual residence of the emperors. 
1. Italia (including western Illyricum), 14 Provinces. 
2. Urbs Roma, 10 bes 
3. Africa, 
IV. Galliae; capital, Augusta Treverdruam (Treves). 
1. Hispania, 
2. Septem Provincial (Gaul), 17 ke 
3. Britannia, 5 
STATISTICS OF THE UNFORTUNATE, 
Out of 100,600 inbabiants there are,— 


“ 


a lind. Deaf Mutes. Idiots. Insane. Total. 
Italy, é ° 105 74 65 99 343 
Germany, . 87 96 139 88 410 
Great Britain, . 98 57 129 178 462 
Norway, . . 136 119 185 532 
Sweden, . ‘ 80 102 39 176 407 
Belgium, . ‘ 81 43 50 92 266 
France, . ° 83 62 114 146 405 
United States, 96 66 152 182 496 

—Richard Mayo Smith, in Independent. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Epitaph on himself, written by Dr. Franklin many years before 
his ath 
Body of 


Benjamin Franklin, Printer, 
(Like the cover of an old book, 
The contents torn out, 
And stript of its lettering and gilding), 
Lies here food for worms ; 
Yet the work itself shall not be lost, 
For it will (as he believed) appear once more, 
In a new and more beautiful edition, 

Corrected and amended by the Author.’ 


Gunter’s Chain is 66 feet long, and is used because ten square 
chains make an acre. . ‘The chain is divided into 100 links, so that.. . 
there are 100,000 ‘ square links’ in an acre. It was first used by 
Gunter, the famous English mathematician; hence the expression, . 
** According to Gunter.”’ 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
SPECIFBRC VIRTUES IN DYSPRPSIA. 
Dr. A. Jenkins, Great Falls, N. H., says: ‘‘ I can testify to its 
seemingly almost specific virtues in cases of dyspepsia, nervousness, 


and morbid vigilance, or wakefulness,” 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JULY 29, 1886. 


Tue recent changes in the management of THE Jour- 
NAL OF EpvucaTion make an opportunity long contem- 
plated of retiring from permanent connection with educa- 
tional journalism. It has become more evident to me, 
with every new year, that the increasing labors of the 
Ministry of Education in the South, to which my life is 
dedicated, are inconsistent with the careful attention de- 
manded by regular editorial work. I therefore retire 
from the position of associate editor of THe JOURNAL, 
held for the past six years, with great pleasure to myself 
and I hope with some profit to its readers ; and, with the 
most friendly wishes to the present management, and the 
hope of increased prosperity to the New England Pub- 
lishing Company, I say my good-by. 

Boston, Aug. 1, 1886. 


A. D. Mayo. 


In the retirement of Rev. A. D. Mayo from our edit- 
orial corps our readers will not lose the privilege of en- 
joying his articles in our columns. His southern work 
has developed so many interests, and makes such demands 
upon his time and strength, that it is impracticable for 
him to be bound by so much regular literary work. Few 
have followed his mission in the South with greater in- 
terest than we, and one could hardly admire his success 
in it more than we do. The work and the man are 
closely allied to our office, and will be loyally supported 
by us and royally aided in every way in our power. 


“ A Vacation Lerrer froma Perplexed Schoolma’am” 
ought to be widely read by the school committee. 


Kare H. Be.cuer’s General Exercise article has many 
bright things in it, while the article as a whole is profit- 
able reading. 

Tvurspay, Aug. 31, is the date for all annual school 
meetings in New York State, except in those districts au 
thorized by law to meet on Wednesday, Sept. 1. 


Miss Frances C. SPARHAWK, one of our most valued 
contributors, has a serial, ‘Gladys Langdon,” in the Chris- 
tian Union, that does credit to her literary ability. Miss 
Kate L. Brown also had a brilliant story in that paper 
recently. 

Tue Mikado has ordered that the English language be 
taught in the public schools of Japan, and the Premier's 
son, Count Ysugi, is in America arranging for the publi- 
cation of school text-books for that country. This devel- 
ops an ardent missionary spirit with several large houses 
in this country. 

THERE seems to be considerable difficulty and delay in 
establishing on a sound footing the American School at 
Athens, its chief weakness being affirmed to be the lack 
of a permanent director at Athens. But it is argued that 


such a director will be appointed as soon as the school has 
the necessary endowment, and in the mean time good 
work is being done. 


Mary H. Leonarp, who has a brilliant defense of the 
science of grammar under the title of “ A Disputed Sci- 
ence,” is a writer for the Independent, Atlantic Monthly, 
and other distinctively literary periodicals. We are glad 
to have the abused science so ably defended. 

WE have received a number of Memorial Day Exercises 
upon Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. They are all excel- 
lent, any one of which deserves the prize. They are now 
in the hands of the examiners, and the award will soon be 
made known and the exercise published. We should 
have published it this week but for the fact that it is va- 
cation and might be overlooked by the teachers. 


“ Mixirary Drill as a means of Physical Training for 
Boys,” was never more ably criticised than by Dr. 
Charles F. Withington, of Boston, the first of three arti- 
cles appearing this week. They are in brief the paper 
that he gave before the Suffolk County physicians re- 


gjcently. It isa vigorous treatment of the subject, and 


every teacher where military drill is practised or its in- 
troduction is being agitated should read and preserve it. 


Tue School Journal was not in its usual good humor, 
and failed to respect its usual sense of justice, when it 
spoke of Dr. E. E. White’s election as superintendent of 
schools in Cincinnati as due to that gentleman’s activity. 
There have been few things in the educational history of 
the great cities of America more honorable than the con- 
duct of Dr. White in this instance. Dr. White and Dr. 
Peaslee are men who would never stoop to do a wrong for 
self-advantage, least of all would either do it to the injury 
of the other. 


Tuomas Witi1AM Parsons, the oldest of Boston 
poets of eminence, celebrated his sixty-seventh birthday 
yesterday. Although he has written little, and never for 
the popular ear, he has long been recognized by critics 
and scholars as in “ the front rank of the inspired singers 
whom this country has produced.” As a translator of 
Dante he won his earliest and most enduring fame. The 
Boston Latin School is his alma mater, and the school 
and the graduate are worthy of each other, and are alike 
proud of their association. 


Outro is attracting attention to her methods of conduct- 
ing teachers’ institutes because of the economic success 
attending the same. The literary and professional suc- 
cess, though widely different in different sections of the 
State, is, as a rule, most creditable. Every county in the 
State holds an institute annually or biennially. The last 
school report shows 87 institutes to have been held, with 
388 lecturers and instructors, with upwards of 13,000 in 
attendance, at a total expense of $18,550, but with a total 
receipt from members of $20,596. 


ALBANY has been peculiarly unfortunate this vacation, 
losing two of her most effiicient teachers. John E. 
Bradley, who has made the high school one of the most 
popular and effective in the country, has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools in Minneapolis for three years, 
at a salary of $4,000. Heisa graduate of Williams, of the 
class of *65; an admirable disciplinarian; efficient ine 
structor ; skillful in directing a Jarge teaching force ; ex- 
erting a direct, personal, intellectual, and moral influence 
over the pupils. We have never been more impressed 
with the success of any man whose school we have visited 
than with that of Mr. Bradley as we studied his work in 
1885. Prof. James M. Cassety, of the boys’ school, 
another widely-known and highly-prized instructor and 
school manager, has been elected president of the State 
Normal School at Buffalo. It is one of the misfortunes 
of success that the men who are most needed where they 
are, are most sought for positions of greater influence and 
responsibility. 


THE results of written tests are sometimes disappoint- 
ing. The teacher dwells upon a topic until all seem fully 
to comprehend it, and are ready for any ordeal to which 
the committee see fitto subject the class; then a test is 
given with results, to say the least, not always flattering to 
the teacher. Witness the following: In answer to the 


question, the battle on the Plains of Abraham, in what war ; 


nations engaged ; commands; result? “This was in the 
Mexican War; the nations engaged, the Confederates 
and British; the commanders were General Abraham 
and Colonel Washington ; General Abraham’s army was 
very small, but they fought bravely, so that the battle 
will always be known by his name. The result was that 
the Americans conquered, but General Wold was killed.” 
Or this; What is specific duty; what do we mean by 
gross weight? “ When goods are sent to another country 
the person who sends the goods is called specific duty, 
and the person who the goods are sent is called gross 
weight.” 


Tuat Depenps.—Does education blunt the sense of 
good manners and chivalry in the masculine educator ? 
asked the Topeka Daily Capital one morning, while the 
Association was in session, adding, by way of explanation, 
“We noticed hundreds of gentlemen educators seated in 
the Opera House, while an equal number of Jadies stood 
lacking seats.” Topeka provided a place of meeting that 
would not seat one-half of those in attendance from abroad, 
and, thoughtful as the citizens were in this regard, there 
were hundreds of citizens in attendance to the exclusion 
of visitors. Standing-room was as much at a premium as 
seats, and it was equally “unchivalrous” to exclude a 
lady from standing-room, so that the real question was, 
Shall the National Teachers’ Association be a “ female 
meeting”? We think it quite as good taste for a seven- 
teen-year-old miss who was at Topeka for the sake of a 
cheap excursion to Salt Lake City, to give her chair to the 
saintly Dr. Richards, as for that gentleman to stand in 
honor of a Topeka school-girl who merely came in to hear 
the Modoes sing. 


A Crear Derinition.—We wish to call the special 
attention of our readers to the definition of Prof. W. H. 
Payne, of Ann Arbor, of the public school ; “The public 
school is that civil institution whose purpose is to give 
that instruction and training not supplied by other agen- 
cies, but without which good citizenship is impossible.” 
If this definition could be kept in mind in all discussions 
of the introduction of new subjects, and the adaptation 
of new methods we should have fewer disagreements and 
more satisfactory results. The public school is tax-sup- 
ported ; it draws its financial life from every home, from 
all classes. It is for the public good through the individ- 
ual good. It secures to the government the preparation 
of every person for citizenship. It does not furnish all 
the instruction and training needed ; it supplements all 
other agencies. It not only trains for citizenship, but 
for good citizenship. It not only aims to perpetuate its 
life, but to secure its greatest internal prosperity, and 
give it high rank among the sisterhood of nations. The 
individual is the unit of force, national life, prosperity 
and honor,—the application of that force through the pub- 
lic school. The school must be such from one end of the 
land to the other as to supply to each developing genera- 
tion, in its entirety, the tendencies toward good citizen- 
ship through the best individual life. 


Upon YourseLr.—What is the influence of your teach- 
ing upon yourself,—upon your mind, character, and dis- 
position? You can judge of its objective worth somewhat 
by its subjective effects. We hear a common criticism 
that teaching narrows the man. Good teaching never 
does. If it contracts the teacher’s mind, it must the 
pupil’s; and that is not good teaching. The teacher 
sometimes says that the profession tends to make the 
teacher nervous; sometimes irritable, or even fractious. 
Good teaching never does; for it would tend to nervous- 
ness, irritability, and fractiousness with the children; and 
that would be far from good. Study yourself; see what 
effect your work has upon yourself ; what the character of 
your mind is under your habits of instruction. If your 
teaching is good, you are broadening in your knowledge ; 
intensifying intellectual powers ; developing mental activ- 
ity. If your discipline is good, you will be more quiet ; 
have more self-control; be more what you aim to have 
your pupils be. You will be, by acquired virtue, what 
you advise and require them to be. You may need other 
tests of your pedagogical virtue, since you may have the 
grace to be what you have not the skill to require them to 


be; but no one can afford not to apply this test, whatever 
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others he may use. Your teaching, if good, will benefit 
you, and show the benefit in your life. Study, therefore, 
with care, the effect of your teaching upon yourself. 


Wastep Eneray.— Teachers, of all laborers, need 
most to study the art of reserving force,—wasting no 
energy: ‘Teaching is the most exhaustive of employments 
when it is allowed to drain the nerves and wear upon the 
mental life. It need not be so exhaustive if the teacher 
learns how not to waste energy. The chief temptation is 
in the matter of discipline. He is a genius who knows 
how to control, direct, and hold in hand his school without 
having his nervous life drained or strained thereby. 
When the average mother finds herself wearing out with 
the care of two or three children, it is not strange that a 
lady with the care of fifty or sixty children, and the re- 
sponsibility for their mental development and scholarly 
attainments, with the superintendent, school committee, 
and innumerable parents to criticize her methods and 
attainments, should find it a severe draft upon her mind 
and sympathies,—upon her nerves and strength. It is the 
duty, as well as the privilege, of every teacher to study the 
art of teaching and disciplining without wasting energy. 
It is highly important that nothing be done that is un- 
necessary; that you have no false ideals; seek nothing 
that is unnatural ; strain at nothing the accomplishment 
of which will in no sense pay; avoid rules that are sense- 
less ; skip details that annoy needlessly. Have as a motto 
in all plans, regulations, commands, instructions, and re- 
quirements, ‘* Waste no energy.” 


A Criticism.—“ Dunn Brown,” the Springfield Re- 
publican’s brilliant war. correspondent, created quite a 
sensation by criticism upon the Union forces, to the effect, 
—we give it from memory,—that they used too much 
ammunition and fired into their own smoke. The theory 
and practice was, when in the face of the enemy, to give 
the order “ Fire!” after which the troops loaded and 
fired as fast as possible while their ammunition lasted, 
knowing nothing after the first shot as totheiraim. The 
enemy having to husband their resources, used ammunition 
more effectively. Wehad too much ammunition. What- 
ever may have been the value of his criticism, we are sure 
it has a truth as applied to some of the teaching of the 
day. We have our eye on our methods and not on the 
child. We watch our processes, and not their result. 
We busy ourselves with our firing, and do not wait to see 
what is hit. We have in mind some schools, of high merit 
in some regards, in which there is the best organization, 
the best drill of the forces from the disciplinarian’s stand- 
point ; and each morning the principal gives the order to 
fire,—and fire they do, all day long, changing subjects 
with the least loss of time ; never “ wasting” a minute in 
waiting for the smoke to clear away ; giving no time to 
meditation, to observation of the effect. Isn’t there a 
better way? Wouldn’t a little less firing, a little more 
studying of the mind, after a volley of arithmetic has 
been fired at it, be an advantage ? 


THE PRESIDENT’S APPOINTMENT. 


Nathan H. R. Dawson, of Alabama, succeeds Hon. John 
Eaton as Commissioner of Education. General Eaton’s 
resignation, to accept the presidency of Marietta College, 
gave the President an opportunity to show his apprecia- 
tion of the importance of this position. There was hope 
for atime that the universal voice of the educators would 
be heeded, and Hon. E. E. White be appointed to the 
office. When, however, it was evident that a Democrat 
would be selected, all eyes turned instinctively to Dr. 
John B. Peaslee, a peculiarly popular man, gifted in ad- 
ministrative art,—a man who would have honored the of- 
fice, the administration, and the country. There were a 
score of prominent Democratic teachers and superintend- 
ents mentioned in connection with the office, any one of 
whom would have reflected credit upon all concerned. 
President Cleveland did not select any one of these. He 
ignored the petitions of the multitude of teachers; he for- 
got that there was an educational system, a school-room 
sience, a teaching fraternity, at the head of which he was 
to appoint a national leader. He passed over every 
State that has made a specialty of educational advance- 
ment, and took the State that ranks every other in the 
Union in the intensity of ignorance and the neglect of 
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general education. He passed by every man who has 
taught, who has supervised, who has studied education, or 
written thereon, and selected a man who had done none 
of these things. Mr. Dawson, however, is not responsible 
for this. Insulted as the profession may have been by 
President Cleveland, it has only the best of wishes for his 
appointee. Mr. Dawson did not seek the place, did not 
wish to accept it when it was tendered him. He felt 
keenly the fact that he had never engaged in educational 
work, and saw the impropriety of taking a man from Al- 
abama, with its record, for the highest official position in 
the world in public-school leadership. No one could ap- 
preciate more than himself the delicacy of ranking in 
official honor every city and state educational officer in 
America. He enters upon his duties in a commendable 
spirit. He is a brained man, a natural leader, a sincere 
friend of education, a man who will make few clerical 
changes, who will advance the interest of the South by 
zealous personal devotion to its interests. He is a brother- 
in-law of the lamented President Lincoln, a man with 
friendly associations in the North, one calculated to avoid 
antagonisms and win friends. 

He will find the teaching fraternity ready to join 
heartily in every endeavor to advance the science of edu- 
cation, to promote the interests of the South, and to en- 
noble the profession. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Tyndall born August 21, 1820. 

— St. Bartholomew’s day next Tuesday. 

— John B. Gough, born, August 23, 1817. 

— This is Oliver Wendell Holmes’ birthday,— August 19. 

— A Hindoo woman recently graduated at a New York medical 


college. 
— Annual school meetings in New York State, Tuesday, 


August 31, 
— Pens were first made of quills in the first half of the seventh 


century 


The Story of Men and of Nations” is philosophy in 
epitome. . 

— United States frigate ‘‘ Constitution’’ captured the- Guer- 
riere, August 19, 1812. 

— Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford, celebrated scientist, 
died August 21, 1814. 

— In 1856 all the New England States voted for John C. 
Fremont for President. 

— Anexchange speaks of ‘‘ sweet girl graduates”’ as “ bright- 
eyed dears with bright ideas.’’ 

— Uncle Sam welcomes into his domain 3,200 babies a day, not 
counting those that come by sea. 

— Kentucky Legislature has just established a Normal School 
for the colored race. $10,000 were appropriated. 

— Out of 3,000 graduates of Mt. Holyoke seminary, Mass., 
there are 1,800 teachers, 180 missionaries, and 30 physicians. 

— Justin McCarthy, the great English author, sailed for 
America last week, and will lecture on literary topics the coming 
season. 

— The long vacation sauntered on to term-time, like an idle 
river very leisurely strolling down a flat country to the sea.— 


Bleak House. 
— No nation needs to learn the distinction between instruction 


and education so much as America, whose mission it is to develop 
individual life. 

— Julian Hawthorne has become the literary editor of the New 
York World, and George P. Lathrop the literary editor of the 
New York Star. 

— Enny man who has kept school for ten years ought to be 
made a major-general, and have a penshun for the rest of his 
nateral days, and a hoss and wagon to do his going round in.— 
Josh Billings. 

— The editor of Champlin’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Painters and 
Paintings,”’ one of the most attractive art works of the season, is 
to be limited to 500 copies. 

— As health in the human body comes only from health in the 
atoms, health in the body politic exists only through a right devel- 
opment of individual life. 

— The river Magdalena, in South America, runs for a thousand 
miles between the ridges of the Andes, and in all that distance 
falls only five hundred feet. 

— It was a Boston examination in Elementary Science, and a 
‘blue blood’? youth who answered the question, ‘‘ What fruit has 
seed on the outside ?”’ thusly, — ‘‘ Seed cakes.” 

— The National School of Elocution and Oratory has removed 
to No. 1127 Girard Street, where, as formerly, a welcome is await- 
ing any who may favor the school with a call. 

— Robert Grant is now announced as the author of ‘‘ Face to 
Face,”’ published anonymously afew weeks ago. We have never 
seen this author’s name among those proposed by the guessers. 

— 21,000 copies of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s story, 
“Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” have been sold 
already. An extraordinary success surely. Messrs. Chas. Serib- 
ner’s Sons are in luck with many of their recent publications. 


— The that hoist before the public the figures of their 
to be fathomless lies, —bear the same relation to 


admirable journalism that John L. Sullivan, whose circulation is 


much greater than Oliver Wendell Holmes’s bears to that intel- 
lectual autocrat.— The Theatre. 


— Ben: Perley Poore says, that while we may not have the 
equals of Patrick Henry, Samuel Adams, John Rutledge, Web- 
ster, Clay, Calhoun, or Prentiss, the oratory of Congress, as a 
whole, is far superior to-day, to that of the near or the distant 
past. 

— Prof. Samuel Dickie, a brilliant teacher, for ten years Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in Albion College, Michigan, was recently 
nominated as the Prohibitory gubernatorial candidate in that State 
by the largest and most enthusiastic convention ever held by that 
party in the State. 

— Edith M. Thomas has a delightful critical sketch of John 
Burroughs in the Midsummer Holiday Century. There is no 
American who more thoroughly appreciates Mr. Burroughs, as 
there is certainly no one whose pen could more delicately and dis- 
criminately picture the man and his work. 

— An official report, made to the Board of Education of Phila- 
delphia, in response to a petition signed by two thousand teachers 
for an increase of 25 per cent. in their salaries, states that ‘‘ San 
Francisco pays her teachers on an average 89 9-10 per cent.; Bos- 
ton, 80 3-5 per cent; New York, 37 1-10 per cent., and Chicago, 
36 4-5 per cent. more than Philadelphia. 

— Francis G. Pratt, Jr., and James B. Upham have been taken 
into the firm of Perry Mason & Company, publishers of the 
Youth’s Companion. ‘This universally admired weekly is in the 
sixtieth year of its age, but adapts itself to the child of to-day as 
perfectly as though it was launched for the benefit of the coming 
generation. Messrs. Pratt and Upham have been largely instru- 
mental in making it what it is, and their admittance to the firm is 
an act as politic as it is just. Mr. Pratt, a graduate of the Bridge- 
water State Normal School, is well known to multitudes of our 
readers. 

— Hon. J. W. Holeombe, Superintendent of Schools in Indiana, 
and Herbert M. Skinner, his assistant, are writing a subscription 
book on ‘‘ The Life and Public Services of Thomas A. Hendricks,” 
with selected speeches and writings. Mr. Holeombe is gifted as a 
writer, and had rare facilities for acquainting himself with the 
spirit, character, and personal traits of the late Vice-President of 
the United States. If educational leaders would oftener write his- 
torical and biographical works they would more easily adapt 
themselves to the masses, in public efforts distinctly professional. 

— A writer in the Critic, purporting to be writing through the 
** celestial mail bag,’’ sends a letter to Charles Dickens concern- 
ing Thackeray. She says that the people, in their search for a 
rival god, set up his (Dickens’) contemporary and friend, William 
Makepeace Thackeray. The writers are introduced to each other. 
Dickens is described as a loud, vulgar, effusive public nuisance, to 
the tune of some twenty volumes; Thackeray, as having several 
ticklish aliases, sage, critic, poet, and narrator. If one was wont 
to exaggerate, the other was to dissimilate. Admiration and 
fealty to both authors is disguised under a humorous, clever 
attempt to offset the brilliancy or shortcomings of each by those of 
the other. 


RECENT ENGAGEMENTS, 


Miss Sarah B, Faunce, B.S., ’83, is principal of the high school 
in Kingston, Mass. 

Miss Vrylena Buffum, B.A., ’80 Wellesley College, is princi 
of the high school in Circleville, O. mh Se 

Miss Marion Barrows, B.A., ’86 Wellesley College, has been 
elected principal of the high school, Hopedale, Mass. 

Rev. C. S. Walker, South Amherst, elected Professor of His- 
tory and Political Economy at the Agricultural College. 

Earl M. Wilbur, A.B., University of Vermont, elected assistant 
in private school at Fishkill-on-the-Hudson. 

Miss Fannie R. Waterman, elected Preceptress New Hampton 
Institute, New Hampton, N. H. 

Miss Laura M. Clement, of Somerville, elected teacher of music 
in the public schools, Middletown, Ohio. 

Mrs. Addie M. Knight, Salem Normal School, elected teacher in 
Lancaster Industrial School. 

Charles E. Boynton, A.B., Harvard University, elected teacher 
of Chemistry and Physics, at the Manual Training School, 
Chicago, Ill. 

John C. Hall, A.B., Bowdoin College, elected principal of high 
school, Princeton, Ind. 


Miss Susan B. Holmes, Bridgewater Normal School, elected 
teacher of a public school at Needham. 
high school, Rouse Point, N. Y. 
M. B. Manly, A.B., Middlebury College, elected assistant in 
Edwin S. Tirrell, Jr., A.B., Amherst College, elected assistant 
Spencer high school. 
high school, Harrington, Del. 
H. W. Eaton, Ph.D. (Leipsic), elected to the ition of pro- 
raining School 
at Chicago. 
Frances S. Drenning, of Deerfield, elected principal of gram- 
Miss Nellie A. Kimball, recently of the English Classical 
School, West Newton, appointed to the position of Modern 
Miss Carrie Small has been elected principal of the high school 
at Plymouth, Mass., at a salary of $1,400. Miss Small was one 
— Mr. Arthur T. Winslow, of Auburndale, has been elected 
principal of the ‘‘ Oread Institute’? at Worcester. Mr. Winslow is 
ence as a teacher, and will come to his new position with the best 
wishes of many friends, if not assurance of success. 
last year in the high school, Martin’s Ferry, O. The principal 
having resigned at the close of the year Miss Denis has been elected 


J. T. Nichols, A.B., Harvard College, elected principal of 
Academy, King’s Mountain, N. C 
Henry R. Skinner, A.B., Brown University, elected principal 
fessor of Mathematies and Physics in the Manual 
mar school at Needham. 
Languages, Oread Institute, at Worcester. 
of the first students at Wellesley. 
a graduate fram Williams College, and has had successful experi- 
Miss Bertha Denis, B.A., ’84 Wellesley College, was assistant 
to take his place. 
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ABOUT BOOKS. 


EcLecTicisM In Art, LiFe, AND EDUCATION, 
INDUSTRIAL TRAINING.—HomeEs, JAPAN- 
ESE AND AMERICAN, 


Modern improvements of all sorts, the result of 
that material progress which has made the com- 
lexity and variety of civilized life possible, have 
rought about an almost universal eclecticism in 
the whole range of modern pursuits. We talk 
about a national literature, but the conditions of a 
national literature are largely wanting. The 
tendency of the time is toward the broad, the uni- 
versal. In religion, in art, in social institutions, 
division lines and partition walls are all getting 
out of repair. Liberty to choose, freedom to 
grow, in any direction, is more and more sought 
and enjoyed ; an intense and ialized life, 
flowing inevitably into special and well-defined 
forms of expression, seems now almost impossible. 
The printing-press, steam-engine, the telegraph, 
have put an end to exclusiveness; ideas are now 
common property. We have common aims, com- 
mon standards; the whole world is becoming one. 
To offset this rich and noble breadth of view 
which would seem to foster the most comprehen- 
sive philanthrophy, the fullest human sympathy, 
civilization tends to intensify the selfishness of the 
individual. The instinct of self-preservation turns 
the current of every man’s desires toward what 
he can get, and not what he can give. Self-inter- 
est sets the great stream of the world’s — to 
turn the mill-wheel of private fortune. But the 
fact remains that only high motive, only a chief 
concern for the ideal things, will keep life sane 
and satisfying. It isa morbid self-absorption that 
rompts the question, ‘Is life worth living?’ 


of —_— hopes. 

rom early consciousness up to maturity, the 
favorably-placed child is busy at once with the 
past and the present. He has to find himself a 
new being in the universe of spirit and matter; he 
has to learn, also, the status and achievement of 
mankind. ‘There isa double pressure upon him ; 
with the wisest and best methods, the tax upon his 
powers is The heir of the ages, greater 
than all time, he must be truly himself; as an 
educated man, he must not only know what has 
been done, but he must assimilate for his own 
growth the intellectual and spiritual fruits of all 
the noble thinking and high living of the past. 
A task so great demands the utmost care in a 
choice of means, and this choice of means is the 
perpetual problem of education. True eclecticism 
1s not the choice of one routine rather than another, 
but the subordination of all systems to one clearly- 
perceived end, and a judicious selection of the 
most serviceable stepping-stones along the way. 

It is highly probable that pedagogy will always 
continue to be an experimental science. It has 
been well said that, at every stage of life, we find 
ourselves wholly without experience, and this is as 
true of the life of nations as of the personal life. 
The conditions are always changing. ‘The pendu- 
lum of human affairs is always in motion. The 
wise educator, who is equal to his task, must seize 
first the true aspect of his work ; he must see ex- 
actly what must be done. A deep and earnest 
sense of the requirements of the situation is the 
best protection against dangerous error. The dis- 
crimination that finds a clue in Comenins, in 
Kant, in Pestalozzi, Hersey, Spencer, Horace 
Mann, has its sharpest spear in the practical need 
of the hour. 

The present demand for industrial education sbows 
a certain reaction in the public mind. There isa 
strong general sense of the insufficiency of mere 
book knowledge, a recognition of the value of prac- 
tical skill, of the importance of the trained eye and 
hand. Intellectual and literary acuteness are not 
enough,—the whole man must be fostered, and 
not one side of his nature. Additional demands 
on the part of the public should encourage, not dis- 
courage the true teacher. It is his to uphold the 
highest ideal of manhood, the broadest and best 
purposes of life. 

Only distance makes perspective ible, and 
puts the landscape before us in its ~ propor- 
tions. Is it not somewhat so with human life and 
various objects? By standing a little away from 
it we gain a new sense of its values. Perhaps this 
is one of the chief advantages of international 
expositions, like that of our American Centennial. 
A friendly, impersonal examination and compari- 
son of the results of national industries, national 
character and methods, can hardly fail to teach 
some broad lessons. It is certain that a great im- 
pulse was given at that time to our interest in the 
affairs and productions of Japan. The proficiency 
of the Japanese in the useful and decorative arts 
has filled our homes with their wares, and little 
by little our attitude toward them has changed 
from contemptuous arrogance to a singular, half- 
puzzled interest. We are not so sure, now, that 
we have nothing to learn from Japan. Among 
the most attractive of recent books, both as a 
specimen of book-making and as a candid and 
profitable study of a most interesting subject, is 
Morse’s Japanese Homes, from the press of Tick- 
nor & Co. The author’s residence and large ac- 
quaintance in Japan are made fruitful in gain to 
his readers by the spirit of intelligent sympathy in 
which he has sought to reach the true meaning, 
and to appreciate the real merits of Japanese cus- 
toms, habits, and domestic arts. We not only see 
in these Do gore illustrations from original draw- 
ings, and in the accurate descriptions which ac- 
company them, even the minute detail of the Jap- 
anese home, but we are able to catch something of 
the spirit, the point of view which gives it yet 
deeper human interest. Clear, simple, and defi- 
nite as is the matter of this book, which is a record 
of close personal observation, it claims not only 
the artistic and industrial, but the philosophie at 


tention. We study in its Japanse homes the phi- 
losophy of life which has created them. There are 
admirable hints, too, for the architect; especially 
for the builder of summer dwellings. In simplic- 
ity and obvious honesty of construction, in certain 
easy picturesqueness and effective use of materials, 
we have a great deal to learn from the Japanese 
artist. That he is an artist where we have only a 
workman must be admitted. Perhaps a truer ar- 
tistic sense would lead us to throw off much of 
the cumbrous and ostentatious burden of luxurious 
living, and to practise a wise economy of the vital 
forces, which wealth sometimes serves only to 
down to effeminacy and materialism. 
he Beautiful Homes of Frank J. Scott, which 
is now offered in an excellent reprint by Alden for 
$3.00, is a valuable manual for the adornment of 
suburban home grounds. It gives, besides definite 
advice and suggestions for planting, a large 
amount of information concerning trees, flowers, 
and shrubs; that fascinating 
ing to every possessor of an acre of land,—infor- 
nt alas! which it requires so much taste, 
judgment, and experience to use to advantage. 
Jhere land is still abundant it is easy to plan am- 
bitiously, — much easier than to carry out these 
plans to a successful issue. The minute gardens 
of the city houses of Japan, which Mr. Morse de- 
scribes,—where, even in a few square feet, an 
agreeable effect is produced by a treatment full of 
characteristic refinement and reserve,—would be a 
revelation in America. It is not an easy matter 
to combine modesty and individuality, but it is 
worth while to make the attempt. In gardening, 
as in education, eclecticism may have full play. 
D. H. GoopALe. 


Inpia Revisirep. By Edwin Arnold, 
M.A., C.S.I. Author’s edition. Boston: 


Roberts Brothers. Cloth, illustrated, 12mo; 

324 pp.; price, $2.00. 

Edwin Arnold has an international reputation 
won by a difficult achievement, a unique extended 
poem,—‘‘ The Light of Asia.’’ He has attempted 
a more difficult task, the maintainance of that 
reputation by a prose volume upon the same coun- 
try. Every reader of the great poem will be sure 
to see for himself whether or not Arnold has done 
in prose what he did in verse. We do not ven- 
ture to pass judgment for his host of admirers. 
To say that it is elegantly written is superfluous, 
since few wield the pen with such exquisite de- 
seriptive grace as he. It is not only a luxury to 
have such companionship in imaginative foreign 
travel, but it is an educative privilege such as 
one can ill afford to lose. To read the chapters 
that describe the departure from England, the 
voyage-life, the Mediterranean, the canal, the Red 
Sea, the Indian Ocean, the approach to Bombay 
is as near the real experience as one often gets. 
But the power of the volume is in its life-like views 
of India in its varied characteristics, contrasting 
with rare art the India of to-day with that of 
twenty years ago. 

The illustrations are helpful to an understand- 
ing of the customs of the people, and the poems, 
original and beautiful, with which the descriptions 
are enlivened give a touch of art to the work 
which greatly adds to the value and attractiveness 
of the book. To those who read this book India, 
past and present, will be a reality as it has not 
been to most of us. We are grateful for the skil- 
ful work done by Edwin Arnold for a land and a 
people that have needed just such an introduction 
to literature. 

Tue Paitosopny oF Worps. A Popular 
Introduction to the Study of Language. By 
Frederick Garlanda, Ph.D. New York: A. 
Lovell & Co. 


Few books come to our notice that are so in- 
structive on questions of importance to the thor- 
ough-lived, accurate scholar in language. It con- 
tains nine chapters, and treats of the following 
topics, which will indicate its value to students: 
Science of ; Sounds and Language ; 
The English Language ; Household Words; 
Church Words ; Words of Society ; Political 
Words; Comparative Grammar; Outlines of the 
History of the Science of Language; The Ques- 
tion of the Origin of Language; Comparative 
Languages and Races; Local and 
Family Names; guage and Education. If, 
as we believe it will, civilization should ultimately 
unite all tribes and nations, and sweep out of ex- 
istence the great diversity of languages, and bring 
the world into one brotherhood, there is no living 
language that is so likely to become the one to 
supersede all the others as the English. It has 
only one drawback, and that is its anomalous 
spelling. Reform may cure 


ASTRONOMY BY OBSERVATION. By Eliza 
A. Bowen. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
This elementary text-book, designed for high 

schols and academies, is one adapted for actual 

school-work, by which the students are made to 
observe carefully and think independently. The 

irections are ample to show the learner how and 
when to find the heavenly bodies. Their motions 
and phenomena are described in the order in which 
they can be seen. Facts are given first; then the 
theory is presented as a deduction from the facts 
observed. The book is not only written for school 
purposes, but is adapted to the needs of young 
people out of school who are encouraged to study 
the heavenly bodies. No subject has greater fasci- 
nations for inquiring and thinking minds. Many 
only need the guidance which this manual affords 
how to learn the elementary facts and principles 
of astronomy. Miss Bowen has had marked expe- 
rience as a teacher in secondary schools, and in 
this book has demonstrated her ability and skill 


in the use of cee methods. The mere study 
of the theory of astronomy isa sham. Thinking 


and observation are the avenues to solid acquire- 
ments in this charming book. 


Turoven THE YEAR WITH THE 
Ports. Edited by Osear Fay Adams. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, 75 cents. 

The eighth volume of this admirable series fur- 
nishes good proof that to some poets, at least, 
‘the hot month o’ the year”’ possesses delights 
as true and sincere as the season of Christmas 
brings to colder-minded and colder-blooded sing- 
ers. Lucy Larcom sings of these days: 

“ The sun henge calm at summer’s poise ; 

The earth lies bathed in shimmering noon, 
At rest from all her cheerful noise, 
With heart-strings silently in tune. 


“ The time, how beautiful and dear, 
When early fruits begin to blush, 
And the full leafage of the year 
Sways o’er them with a sheltering hush! 


“ The clouds that fleck the warm, blue deep 
Like shoals of tinted fishes float; 
From breathless groves the birds aslee 
Send now and then a dreaming note. 


JULY: 


Hopart Pasua’s autobiography will ap- 
pear shortly, under the title of Sketches of my Life. 


Tue Fountatn, opening with Volume LV., 
September, will increase the price to $1.00, which 
is certainly as cheap as it can be printed. 


A very valuable book for travelers in 
search of health will be published immediately by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, on Car/sbad and 
Its Environs, by Mr. John Merrylees. 


Rev. Appison P. Foster gives A Bird’s- 
eye View of the Truths of Christianity, which is as 
concise, clear, and vigorous a statement of the 
orthodox position of the day as we have seen. 


GrorGe MAKEPEACE TowLe has just 
completed a Young People’s History of Ireland, as 
a companion volume to his recently published 
““ Young People’s History of England.’’ The 
Irish history will contain an Introduction by John 
Boyle O’ Reilly, and will be published in the early 
autumn by Lee & Shepard. 


Dr. A. F. BLAIspELL, author of the popular 

hysiological text- books, ‘‘ Our Bodies,’’ ‘* How to 

<eep Well,’’ and ‘‘ The Child’s Book of Health,’’ 
has revised, and Lee & Shepard have just published, 
**Outlines for the Study of English Classies,’’ which 
has been a very reliable practical guide to English 
literature for teachers, and rechristened it Study of 
the English Classics. 


Tue able and rarely entertaining address 
entitled ‘‘American Citizenship,”’ which was deliv- 
ered by Dr. Herrick Johnson, of Chicago, at the 
dedication of Albert Lea College, has been hand- 
somely printed in pamphlet form, and is sold at the 
low price of ten cents, to aid in furnishing the 
college. Address orders to Mrs. Laura G. Fixen, 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


THE recent issues of Cassell’s “Select 
Library ”’ of entertaining fiction are, A Race for 
a Life, ete.; My Night Adventure, ete.; The 
Great Gold Secret, ete.; Who Took It, ete.; A 
Wife’s Confession, ete.; Snowed Up, ete.; 
Checkmated, ete.; price each, 15 cents. These 
entertaining little books contain a collection of 
short, complete stories by leading authors. 


Our Country: Its PosstsLe Future 
AND PRESENT CRISIS, by Josiah Strong, D.D., 
has reached the unprecedented sale for such a work 
of fifteen thousand in four months. It is a re- 
markable work, the most valuable contribution 
yet made to the literature of our country, so far as 
relates to its growth and development. It is a 
neat 12mo volume, costing, in cloth, 50 cents; in 
paper, 25 cents. 


HANNIBAL OF NEw York is the title of 
a new novel of New York and Newport life by 
Thomas Wharton,—author of that much-differed- 
about book, ‘‘A Latter Day Saint,’’ — which will 
shortly be published by Henry Holt & Co., in 
their ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series.”” Those that have 
seen the manuscript say that the plot, which turns 
on the intrigues of two Wall-street money kings, 
is elaborate and interesting, and the style terse, 
direct, and abounding in wit. 


J.B. Lipprxcorr Company, Philadelphia, 
have published a Popular Spelling Book; in Two 
Parts; price 24 cents. We rejoice that the recog- 
nition of the judicious use of the spelling-book is 
again generally advocated by good educators. We 
are glad to see a spelling-book made as this one is, 
for the purpose of teaching spelling only. We 
heartily approve of ‘‘ language exercises ’’ in which 
spelling is an important factor; but many children 
— to learn to spell well. This is a good 


R. W. Putrrs, of Toronto, Ont., has 
prepared and published an interesting and instruct- 
ive woreay Report for 1885, compiled at the in- 
stance of the government of Ontario. It contains 
valuable suggestions concerning forestry, the sci- 
entific necessity for care of forests, their uses to 
agriculture, benefits to climate, and the losses suf- 
fered where the forests have been destroyed. It 
has a complete list of the native-trees of Ontario, 
and shows how they may be best grown. 


D, Appteton & Co., New York, have 
just ready a most timely book by Edward R. Shaw, 
rincipal of the Yonkers (N. Y.) High School. 
t contains “Selections for Written Reproduc- 
tion,”’ designed as an aid to composition, writing, 
and language study. Written reproductions from 


of language, and forms the best basis for original 


composition. The author has nobly done his 
work. The selections all have practical value. 


Tue Interstate Publishing Company, of 
Chicago and Boston, have issued a new edition of 
The Supplemental Dictionary, by Rt. Rev. Samuel 
Fallows, D.D. It is claimed that this dictionary 
contains nearly 35,000 words, phrases, and new 
definitions of old words, not found in the latest 
editions of Webster’s or Worcester’s Unabridged. 
It is uniform in size and style with Webster’s 
Unabridged, and contains 530 pages. The work 
will hereafter be sold to the trade, and the price 
reduced to $3.75 in sheep, $4.50 in half morocco. 


Tue Boston School Supply Company, 
Boston, have ready in the ‘‘ Boston School Series,’’ 
a First Natural History Reader, by Rev. J. L. 
Wood, M.A., author of ‘‘Homes Without Hands ”’ 
ete. This first book is admirably illustrated, and 
the selections are carefully graded both as to mat- 
ter and language. Nothing can be better to in- 
terest children than sketches of animal life, and 
this book is a model, adapted to be used in teach- 
ing class-subjects, dealing with familiar animals 
and animal life. In typography and illustrations 
as well as in binding the book is faultless. 


Messrs. Henry Horr & Co. are about 
to avail themselves of a new invention in flexible 
cloth book-covers, to start a series of novels con- 
venient for travel and out-of-doors and at the same 
time better able than paper-covered books to resist 
such wear. They appropriately eall it ‘* The 
Leisure Season Series.’’ ‘The price will be 50 cents 
avolume. The first number will appear at once. 
It is a new impression of Miss McClelland’s suc- 
cessful novel, ‘‘ Oblivion,’’ hitherto obtainable 
only in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series.’’ The second 
number will be a new novel by Mr. Thomas 
Wharton, author of ‘‘A Latter Day Saint.”’ 


“ KrpnAPPED ; Being Memoirs of the Ad- 
ventures of David Balfour in the Year 1751: How 
he was Kidnapped and Cast away; his Sufferings 
in a Desert Isle; his Journey in the Wild High- 
lands; his acquaintance with Alan Breck Stewart 
and other notorious Highland Jacobites; with all 
that he Suffered at the hands of his Uncle, Eben- 
ezer Balfour of Shaws, falsely so-called,’’ is the 
title of the new book, by Robert Louis Stevenson, 

ublished by Charles Scribner’s Sons. If it is a 
ong one, it has the advantage of telling exactly 
what manner of story it is, and it only need be 
said that all the promises it conveys of stirring ad- 
venture are more than redeemed. 


Rev. F. of Cambridge, 
with the assistance of his wife, has just completed 
an original and deeply interesting work, The 
Family ; an Historical and Social Study. It con- 
siders the Prehistoric Family ; The Family Among 
the Greeks, Romans, and Jews; The Family,— 
the First Christian Centuries and the Middle Ages ; 
The Family and the Church, Catholic and Protest- 
ant; The Family as an Institution, Divine and 
Human; The Family as a Basis of Social Order ; 
The Family and its Individual Members ; The 
Family and Property ; ‘The Family as a Social In- 
stitution; The Family Destroyer,—Divorce ; ‘The 
Family and the Divorce Laws of the United States 
and Europe. The work is the first historical and 
philosophical study upon the important subject of 
divorce, and other social problems. It will be 
published by Lee & Shepard. 


Practicat Etocution, for the use of 
colleges and schools, and by private students, by 
J. W. Shoemaker, A.M., late president of the 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, Phila- 
delphia, is a new and enlarged edition of a book we 
have heartily indorsed in ‘'HE JOURNAL iu the 
past. It has been widely used in all parts of the 
country, and now that a wide variety of selections 
for practice have been added, will be found to 
meet the demands of the times. It is a happy 
omen for American culture that so much attention 
is being paid to the elevation of the noble art of 
speech. ‘‘ Elocution,’’ in its best sense, means 

e training of the powers of speech and their use 
in expressing the thoughts and feelings with nat- 
uralness and power. ‘This, as in music, is the 
work of culture and development. We commend 
this tested book to the attention of all interested 
in vocal culture. It is published by the National 
School of Elocution and Oratory, Philadelphia. 


Tue work upon the second volume of the 
< Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings, edited 
y Mr. J. D. Champlin, Jr., is going on very 
rapidly, and the bdok will be ready for delivery 
in the autumn. In the matter of illustrations the 
volume is especially rich. Among its full-page 
plates are reproductions of paintings of Meissonier, 
Sir Frederick Leighton, J. P. Laurens, Pavis de 
Chavannes, Millais, Jules Breton, Rossetti, and 
others; while the fine outline illustrations will 
reach one hundred or more. The portraits will 
number more than two hundred, while the mono- 
grams and signatures reproduced are nearly as 
many. Messrs. Scribner are continually receiving 
cordial help in these matters from the artists them- 
selves all over the world, both in securing copies 
of representative works, and in the use of autobi- 
ographical material and the best sources for por- 
traits, ete. Among the admirable photographs 
which have been courteously sent to them recently, 
in response to requests for late and satisfactory por- 
traits, are ex ingly fine and characteristic ones 
of Israels, of Escosura, of Sir Noel Paton, of Arthur 
and Henry Moore, and several others. The faces 
of many well known contemporary painters, which 
will first become familiar to most readers through 
this book, form a feature that well supplements 
those reproductions of modern works which also 
appear for the first time in its pages. The edition 


memory is one of the most valuable exercises for a! 
school, It leads to 4 natural and easy command 


is limited to 500 copies, and a very large portion 
of these have already been sold. 
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A CONCORD LOVE SONG. 
Shall we meet again, love. 
In the distant When, love, 
When the Now is Then, love, 
And the Present, Past ? 
Shall the mystic Yonder 
On which I ponder, 
I sadly wonder, 
With thee be cast ? 


Oh, the joyless fleeting 

Of our primal meeting, 

And the fateful greeting 

Of the How and Why! 

Oh, the Thingness flying 
From the Hereness, sighing 
For a love undying 

That fain would die! 


Oh, the Lfness sadd’ ning, 
The Whichness madd’ ning, 
And the But ungladd’ ning, 
That lie behind! 

When the signless token 
Of love is broken 

In the speech unspoken 

Of mind to mind! 


But the mind perceiveth 
When the spirit grieveth, 
And the heart relieveth 
Itself of woe. 

And the doubt-mists lifted 
From the eyes love-gifted 
Are rent and rifted 

In the warmer glow. 


In the inner Me, love, 
As I turn to thee, love, 
I seem to see, love, 
No Ego there. 
But the Meness dead, love, 
The Theeness fled, love, 
And born instead, love, 
An Usness rare! 
—J. JerFreY Rocue, in Boston Transcript. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE. 


BY AGNES M. LATHE, 


It is searcely possible for any summer school to 
have a more favorable situation than that at 
Matha’s Vineyard. The scholars at Amherst and 
at Burlington are blessed with hills, but the stu- 
dents at Cottage City have both hills and sea. In 
the morning they can bathe or sail; in the after- 
noon they may tramp to Indian Hill, and in the 
evening they may ride around the city on a tricy- 


cle without regard to age, sex, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. The Vineyard has the amuse- 
ments of sea-shore, city, and country. 

We speak of the amusements first because, al- 
though the teachers are at school, they evidently 
consider all work and no play, during vacation, 
bad policy. Fun and werk are thoroughly mixed, 
and the wise teacher, mindful of the coming year, 
does not put the fun in the background. The 
students usually devote Friday evenings to infor- 
mal receptions held at the Institute. The hundred 
members from all points of the compass get ac- 
quainted with each other and with their numerous 
Faculty, while they discuss every subject from 
clam-bakes at Katama to the new courses at 
Harvard. Saturday is given up to excursions to 
the many points of interest within sailing or 
steaming distance. Gay Head is found by the 
geological pleasure-seeker on account of its clayey 
foundations ; while Wood’s Holl, with its fish com- 
mission and laboratory, attracts the biologist. 
Those who are historical and are fond of ancient 
landmarks go to Nantucket to pay a flying visit 
to the old mill. There is no lack of places to 
visit, and even the most inveterate tourist can fill 
up his free Satardays with tramps. The evenings 
seem to be the only portion of the time which has 
the least tendency to hang upon one’s hands. 
But if one is adventurous and strong-minded, the 
tricycles are a never failing source of pleasure. 
The asphalt pavements and the level surface of 
most of the avenues makes riding very easy. The 
veteran cyclist spins along with pleasure, while 
the novice crawls on behind in fear and trembling. 
If you get stuck in the middle of the road and the 
wheels obstinately refuse to go around, some good- 
natured man will give you a new start.. The 
horses here turn out for you, and the darkness 
hides your many awkwardnesses. Yet if tricycles 
have no charms, there is hardly an one 
which there is not a concert or a lecture. ill 
Carleton gave two readings June 30th-3lst. The 
Woman’s Suffrage Convention was here for two 
days, and carried everything but one poor Metho- 
dist brother before it. The Institute itself furnishes 
some sort of entertainment for its members al- 
most every evening ; either a lecture on some sub- 
ject of general interest, a reading by one of its 
teachers in elocution, or a play by the students. 

We would not convey the impression that life 
at the Institute was one big joke. ‘There is a 
great deal of serious, hard work. Although the 
school was organized eight yaars ago and has 
since broadened its scope and increased in size, the 
building is still admirably suited to its rane. 
Its position —about a half a mile from the Bluffs 
— insures its quiet. At the same time it is easily 
accessible by the street cars. Like all modern 
educational institutions, it lays its foundation upon 
the sciences and the proper instruction of the 
children. So the lower rooms are occupied by Bota- 
ny, Chemistry, and the Kindergarten, while the 
cream of all knowledge, History, Literature, and 
Language uses the top and settles in the third 


story. The students cultivate thought not exactly 
on a little oat-meal, but on very hard chairs and 
few tables. Wethrow out the observation that 
any good carpenter would find the Institute a 
worthy object of charity. 

The studies pursued are literally too numerous 

to mention. While the same may be said of the 
Faculty ; yet a few of the most noted names from 
from the entire twenty may not come amiss. 
Perhaps as widely known as any is Prof. 
Rolfe, then Dr. Tenable, Dr. Shepherd, Prof. 
Buck, and Prof. Payne. 
_ The hours of recitation are arran early dur- 
ing the day, from nine until five. It was the pur- 
pose of the Faculty to put most of the work into 
the morning ; but as many of the students are in 
two or more classes, that was found to be an im- 
possible arrangement. Although the lesson is an 
hour in length, by law, there is scarcely a profes- 
sor who does not give, out of the kindness of his 
heart, additional time. As most of the students 
are teachers in search of more knowledge and bet- 
ter methods, the instruction is icularly adapt- 
ed to their wants. French and German are taught 
by the conversational method. A general idea of 
the most noted authors is given by lectures, to 
which the rest of the students are welcome. 
There is but little chance for much variety in Lat- 
inand Greek. History is taught by lectures, 
the object of which is, primarily, to broaden the 
views and to refer the student to the authorities 
on the subject. 

The same p could be seen in the instruc- 
tion in English. While Prof. Rolfe had charge 
of the class the regular work was reading ‘‘ The 
Tempest.’’ Those who have attempted to teach 
classes in Shakespeare appreciated most fully the 
many points which were brought up for comment. 
Every teacher of such a study has favorite topics 
upon whlch he delights to dwell, while he ignores 
others of perhaps equal value. But Prof. Rolfe 
seemed to have no shallow preferences. One day 
he would speak of the history of the play and its 
revelations in regard to Shakespeare’s character ; 
the next day he might take up parallel passages and 
kindred characters in other plays. Again the les- 
son would turn upon the analysis of some fine 
point in the delineation of Ariel or a grand solilo- 
quy of Prospero. Yet the work done in that one 
play was little compared to the great interest 
which was aroused for all the plays. Beside the 
regular hour, or rather hour and a half, Prof. 
Rolfe met his class fortwo other hours. The first 
was taken up in a general conversation upon the 
best methods of teaching rhetoric and composi- 
tion. Questions were asked and answered, and 
each member of the class contributed his share of 
information to the common fund. The third hour 
was occupied in reading papers upon various liter- 
ary views and subjects. 

After Prof. Rolf’s departure, Dr. Shepherd of 
Charleston, S. C., took the class in addition to 
his own special department of History. The 
work under the two instructors was in every way 
different. They represented the extremes of the 
informal and the systematic method. Their fields 
of labor have also been different, for Dr. Shep- 
herd has paid especial attention to the history of 
the English language. It is rarely that a class 
can have, in five weeks, the instruction of two 
such authorities, neither of whom, in any manner, 
resembles the other. 

The Institute closed August 13th. What the 
Faculty think of the session is not known. But 
the students are vociferous and unanimous in 
their approval. 


ALABAMA NOTES. 


The whole State of Alabama, from the Tennes- 
see to the Gulf, is resounding with the praises of 
Prof. T. J. Mitchell, of Charlotte, N. C., who, 
assisted by the normal school faculty and other 
able educators, has just finished the first normal 
institute ever held in the State. It was held in 
the normal-school building at Florence, and by 
visitors who have had opportunities of judging, 
pronounced one of the most remarkable in quality 


of both work and attendance ever held in the 
country. 

State Supt. Palmer secured the attendance of 
the best teachers throughout the State, by offering 
to each county superintendent to defray the travel- 
ing expenses of two good teachers from his county, 
who expected to devote their lives to the profession. 
So that each county sent its superintendent, two of 
its best teachers, and many besides. 

Prof. Mitchell has a high reputation for thor- 
ough, earnest, practical school-room work, and 
requires it of his subordinates. The manner in 
which he places his own work on the blackboard 
gives each member a chance to carry away the 
whole of his lectures. The county superintendents 
congratulated themselves and each other, as they 
exhibited their plethoric note-books, on the rich 
store they had obtained for use in their county 
institutes. No time was lost in amusing the crowd 
with glib speeches and funny anecdotes, but every 
minute was improved to the utmost. 

With such a corps of instructors as Prof. J. K. 
Powers in arithmetic and algebra, Prof. J. A. B. 
Lovett, of Huntsville, Ala., in geography and his- 
tory, Prof. M. L. Frierson in grammer and rheto- 
ric, Prof. T. L. Robertson, of Leeds, Ala., in 
orthography and reading, Prof. M. C. Wilson in 
natural science, Prof. F. R. Carichoff in literature, 
Prof. M. A. Kirby in penmanship, and Miss W. 
M. Allen, of Montgomery, Ala., in music, with 
Prof. Mitchell grand results were 

t only expect ut realized. 
the of the institute Prof. Lovett, in 
behalf of the faculty and Institute members, pre- 
sented Prof. Mitchell with a handsome ebony walk- 


ing cane, with heavy, elaborately carved gold 
handle. His speech was quite unique. He said 
that they wished to give Prof. Mitcheil a stick, but 
that if the members were allowed to show their 
appreciation fully, he would receive so many sticks 
that he would be the most stwck-up man in the 
country. 

The Alabama teachers are a unit in demanding 
that this organization be made a permanent one. 


VACATION IN CAMP. 


BY E. E, THOMPSON, BROCKTON, 


** Camping out’’ has ever a refreshing sound to 
the tired brain-worker, but how few realize the 
dreams thus awakened. The teacher, too, per- 
haps more than anyone else, has longings to visit 
and explore those places which from day to day 
they are teaching about as ‘‘ famous for its pietur- 
esque scenery,’’ ‘‘ A noted summer resort,”’ or in 
some such tantalizing phrase. There are two 
things which, probably more than all else, prevent 


teachers from enjoying these beautiful haunts of 
nature within a few hundred miles from their 
homes. ‘These are real or fancied expense, and 
ignorance of ‘‘ how to do it.’’ The last is what 
now propose to show, and in doing it shall also 
show how the first difficulty may well nigh be 
annihilated.@ Mt. Desert has been the Mecca of 
many a pedagogical tourist this season, and many 
more have looked eastward with longing eyes. 
Let me tell you how the ‘‘ Downs Pedestrian 
Tour” did the island, being absent from Boston 
twelve days, at an expense of eleven dollars per 
individual for all necessary travelling and living 
expenses. At this phenomenally low charge all 
were abundantly fed, and nearly all the party of 
fourteen gained in weight. All came home in 
excellent health, and many a plan has alread 
been set working looking toward a more thoroug’ 
exploration of this beautiful New England isle. 

And this is how it was done. The leader of 
the party, whose name is given to the tour, is an 
old camper of many seasons’ experience at moun- 
tain and seashore, and his experience guided in 
the selection of the outfit. Woolen clothing 
throughout was the rule both for lady and gentle- 
man, with underclothing as for winter; for in the 
mountains, or at Mt. Desert, the nights are so 
cool that nothing else would insure protection 
from colds. Each individual provides his own 
cooking and eating utensils, and these consist of 
knife, fork, spoon, pail, whose cover may be used 
for a plate, and a tin drinking cup. For every 
two persons there is carried a rubber blanket to 
sleep on, which entirely prevents dampness from 
the ground; and each individual is provided with 
a good woolen blanket, in which one can wrap 
himself, clothes and all. An A tent, made of 
heavy cotton, eighty-one inches wide, the same 
square upon the ground, and six feet high, can 
be easily made in half a day, and will accommo- 
date for sleeping (and that is all we use a tent for) 
three or four persons. Less than twelve yards 
will make the tent and a fly to stretch above it 
\for further protection, in case of long continued 
rain. A sharp hatchet to cut tent poles and pins, 
a few cords to be used about the tent and about 
the pack when made up, and the outfit is com- 

lete ; more than this is to be rejected as luxury. 
tions of hard-tack, dried beef, and canned 
meats may be shipped ahead to convenient points. 
If any think this plain fare, remember I am tell- 
ing you how to make an economical “> These 
are hearty, nourishing foods, that will keep well 
under all conditions ; and it is supposed that while 
camping out, at least, you are eating to live, not 
living toeat. These fundamentals can be extended 
by additions of potatoes, milk, eggs and berries, 
as the country may afford. For the latter we 
were too early at Mt. Desert. Camp is always 
pitched where wood and water can be had. The 
camp outfit here described can be made into packs 
and divided between members of a tent’s com- 
pany, together with rations sufficient for three 
days, making a load which can be strapped on the 
shoulders and carried from six to ten miles a day 
without great fatigue after a few days’ practice. 
’ There are two ways in which these pedestrian 
trips may be made,—making camp each night and 
breaking the same the next morning, or making a 
camp in some central spot for several days, and 
making excursions from that without the baggage, 
carrying that only when camps are changed. The 
latter plan was adopted by the Downs party this 
year, and three camps of several days each were 
made on the island, besides one for a single night 
on the top of Green Mountain. I will not worry 
you with descriptions of places visited; guide- 
books will do that for you. My object in this 
article is to show teachers especially how they 
may in small parties combine pleasure, health, 
and attainment of knowledge. Our party con- 
sisted of teachers, both male and female, teachers’ 
wives, the lawyer, the doctor, the collegian, and 
the small boy. Of course all are members of the 
American Institute, and it is reported in camp 
that several of the party actually attended some 
of the evening sessions of the Institute; but in 
camp or on the tramp, the mention of school or 
school matters, except as we discovered some 
unique temple of learning, was expressly for- 
bidden. 

I wish I could tell you about the glories seen 
from Green Mountain, surpassing in many respects 
Mt. Washington itself; of the beauties of Seal 
Harbor, that beautiful land-locked bay on the 


service in the little combined churgh and school- 
house, where our party furnished both organist 
and choir; of Jordan’s pond, with the finest 


mountain view on the island; of Southwest Har- 


south coast, where we spent the Sabbath; of the/| pape 


bor, a growing place ‘neath the entrance to Somes’ 
Sound, to sail up which is worth a trip to the 
island; of the visit to the site of the old St. 
Sauveur settlement, and the old, triangular 
Norse Well on Fernald’s point; and finally, of 
the utter absence of the traditional fog till the 
15th of July, the day of our departure, 


NEVADA. 


THE STATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The Nevada State Teachers’ Institute, under 
the management of State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction C. S. Young, was in session at 
Reno from July 27 to 31, inclusive. There was an 
enrollment of one hundred teachers, besides an 
attendance of several hundred citizens. Among 
the Institute instructors were Colonel and Mrs. 


Frances W. Parker, of Normal Park, Illinois ; 
Principal O. D. Westeott, of the High School of 
Chicago; C. C. Dodge, E. A. Barnes, F. M. Me- 
Kay, C. S. Bartholf and W. E. Bartholf, Chi- 
cago school principals. P. L. Tucker, of Dr. 
Belfield’s Manual Training School, Chicago; 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Califor- 
nia, W. F. Welcker, Miss Florence Kollock, 
chaplain of Colonel Parker’s school, also ren- 
dered assistance. There was also displayed con- 
siderable Nevada talent. Ex-U. 8. Senator 
W. M. Stewart gave an admirable evening ad- 
dress on the ‘‘ General Education of the Masses.”’ 
Colonel and Mrs. Parker did excellent service 
for the cause of Education in Nevada. The seven 
Chicago educators also rendered valuable aid. It 
is conceded that no institute ever held on the 
Pacific coast carried with it such enthusiasm or 
was so instructive. This institute awakened an 
interest in progressive education unprecedented in 
the history of the Silver State. 

On July 3ist the foregoing and others, twenty 
in all, had an excursion to the Comstock lode at 
Virginia City, all visiting the 3,200 level of the 
Chollar mine. Mrs. Parker gave several recita- 
tions to the miners at work on this level, and our 
‘* Chicago choir’’ sang songs fur them. It was a 
jolly crowd of educators, and the novelty of the 
mining trip will never be forgotten by Nevada 
guests. On the evening of the ist the party 
went to Carson City, where was held one session 
of the State Institute. Colonel Parker addressed 
a large and appreciative audience on ‘* Manual 
Training.”” Mrs. Parker talked on the ‘‘ New 
Education ;’”’ also in recitations delighting the 
audience wlth her elocutionary powers. 


— Prof. A. L. Tucker is to have charge of the 
industrial department for boys at the State Or- 
phans’ Home, and Mrs. A. K. Joy, of the Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Home, at Xenia, Ohio, has 
just arrived at Carson City to take charge of the 
industrial department for the girls. A two-story 
industrial building has just been erected at the 
home, and is now being equipped. Within a 
week or two it is expected that R. W. Stevenson, 
Superintendent of Schools at Columbus, Ohio, 
will address Nevada teachers at Virginia City. 
Never since Nevada became a State has there 
been such a lively interest in educational affairs as 
there is at present. X, 


MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 


WASHINGTON University, Str. Louis. 


The seventh year of this now famous school will 
open on] Monday, Sept. 10. Candidates may 
apply from any town or state. The junior, or 
first year class, will consist of ninety-six mem- 
bers, about forty of whom were admitted at the 
June examination. Pupils from the public 
schools should in general have completed the 
eighth grade. 

In the school two hours per day are given to 
shop-work ; four hours to recreation, drawing, and 
study. Home study is also required. The school 
furnishes shop-tools and materials. Complete 
trades, however, are nottaught. The tool instruc- 
tion is broad and universal in character. The aim 
of the school is not to make mechanics, but men 
of intelligence, handiness and judgment. The 
graduates, therefore, are not skilled workmen, 

An excellent practice in this school is the 


COMPETITION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 


A number of scholarships, free or partly free, 
have been established by the founders of the 
school, and it is the duty of the managers to fill a 
certain number of these each year. ‘These schol- 
arships were founded for the benefit of poor but 
respectable and promising boys. Several have 
already been assigned to members of the new 
class, and it is now proposed to offer several for 
competition. Poor boys are not equally poor. 
The son of a widow without means is more needy 
than a boy whose father is earning fair wages. 
Some parents would gladly pay one-fourth or one- 
half the actual cost of their boy’s tuition, but 
cannot pay the whole. Accordingly, the scholar- 
ships to be won are placed in three classes, as 
follows: Five half scholarships, each worth $50 
per year; eight three-fourths scholarships, each 
worth $45 per year; ten free scholarships, each 
worth $60 per year. Total, over $1,100. 

Every boy # wishes to enter into competition 
for one of these scholarships, must present three 
rs: 

1. A statement, signed by a parent or guardian, 
to the effect that the boy is actually poor and 
needs assistance to enable him to attend the 
school. The parent should also say how much of 
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the tuition fee he can pay; i. ¢., for which of the 
above scholarships the boy is to compete. 

3. A letter from some well-known citizen, 
vouching for the respectability of the family, and 
indorsing the application for assistance as proper 
and just. 

3. A certificate of good character and at least 
average ability on the part of the boy himself 
from a former teacher. 

Nore.—The indorsement of one of the Board 
of Managers, or of a University Director, is con- 
clusive of eligibility. ere 

Competition will be on the regular examination 
for admission. In marking the performances of 
the competitors, — 

Written Arithmetic will be marked on a scale 
of 30; English Composition and Spelling, 20; 
Geography, 20; Mental Arithmetic, 10; Pen- 
manship, 10; Reading, 10. . Total, 100, 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION, 


The next examination for admission will be 
held on Friday, Sept. 10. New students, who 
have not yet been examined and accepted, must 
then present themselves. All conditioned pupils 
must also be present on the 10th. The conditions 
are as follows: 

Candidates must present themselves between 
8 and 9 o'clock, with certificates of good charac- 
ter, and with $3 in cash with which to pay the 
examination fee. If the candidate is admitted, 
this fee will be credited to him on his term bill. 

No boy whose age is less than fourteen years 
will be examined. Boys under fifteen should 
bring a certificate of age from home. 

The written examination will comprise: Arith- 
metic, through Interest; Geography, including 
Map Drawing from memory; English Composi- 
tion, including Spelling and the correction of 
False Syntax. 

There will be oral examinations in Mental 
Arithmetic and Reading. No account will be 
taken of mechanical tastes or mechanical skill. 

Candidates for the Middle and Senior Classes 
may apply at the same time. 

Sets of old examination questions will be sent 
on application. The fall tuition fees are: Junior 
year, $60; middle year, $80; senior year, $100. 
There is no way of earning money at the school. 
Persons wishing for a catalogue giving in full de- 
tail the theory and plan of the School, will do 
well to write to C. M. Woopwarp, Director, 
Manual Training School, St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW NEW-YORK LAW. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF VOTERS AT 
SCHOOL MEETINGS. 


The last New York Legislature passed an im- 
portant amendment to Chapter 555, Laws of 
1864, known as the General School Law of the 
State, touching the qualification of voters at 
school meetings. The law now reads as follows: 


* Section 12.—Every person of full age residing in 
any neighborhood or school district, and entitled to 
hold lands in this State, who owns or hires real ee. 
erty in such neighborhood or school district liable 
to taxation for school purposes, and every resident 


of such neighborhood or district who is a citizen of 
the United States above the age of twenty-one years, 
and who is the parent of a child or children of school 
age, some one or more of Whom shall have attended 


the district school for & posted of at least eight weeks 
within one year preceding, and every such person 
not being the parent who shall have permanently 
residing with him or her such child or children, «nd 
every such resident and citizen as aforesaid, who 
owns any personal property assessed on the last 

receding assessment roll of the town, exceeding 

fty dollars in value, exclusive of such as is exempt 
from execution, and no others, shall be entitled to 
vote at any school meeting held in such neighbor- 
hood or district.” 

By provisions of the act quoted, there are four 
classes of persons entitled to vote at any school 
meetings in this State. 

1. Every person of full age, who is a resident 
of the District, entitled to hold lands in this 
State, who either owns or hires real estate in the 
district liable to taxation for school purposes. 

2. Every resident of the district, who is a citizen 
of the United States, 21 years of age, and who is 
the parent of a child of school age, provided such 
child shall have attended the district school for a 
period of at least eight weeks within one year pre- 
ceding. 

3. Every resident of the district, who is a citi- 
zen of the United States, twenty-one years of age, 
not being the parent, who shall have permanently 
residing with him or her a child of sehool age, 
which shall have attended the district school for a 
period of at least eight weeks within one year 


ng. 

4. Every resident and citizen of fall age, who 
owns any personal property on the last 
preceding assessment roll of the town, exceeding 
fifty dollars in value exclusive of property exempt 
from execution. 

In either of these elasses the voter may be 
male or female. In the second class both father 
and mother are entitled to vote. In the third 
class (cases of children residing with others than 
their parents) the phrase ‘‘him or her” in the 
statute must be held to limit the suffrage to one 

rson only, and that the head of the household. 

herefore, where husband and wife living to- 
gether have such a child residing with them, the 
wife is not on that account entitled to vote, 
although she may be for other reasons. 


CHALLENGE AND DECLARATION. 

By section 23, Title 7, General School Act, it 
is provided that in case a person offering to vote at 
any school district meeting shall be duly chal- 
lenged, the chairman presiding at the meeting 
shall require such person to make the following 
declaration: ‘‘I do declare and affirm that I am 


an actual member of this school district, and that 
Iam qualified to vote at this meeting,’’ and that 
every person making such declaration shall be 
permitted to vote on all questions proposed at 
such meeting, but if he refuses to make such 
declaration his vote shall be rejected. 

Section 14 of the same title makes it a misde- 
meanor if any person willfully makes a false 
declaration of his right to vote upon being so 
challenged. 


THE CONN. SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The final exercises of the Connecticut Summer 
School for Teachers were held at Niantic, July 
20. The lessons were given strictly as per pro- 
gramme, i. ¢. spelling and science during the first 
hour, by Messrs. I. F. Hall and A. B. Morrill ; 
Kindergarten during the second hour, by Mrs. 
C. W. Mingins; writing, geography and botany, 
third hour, by Messrs. Carroll, Hall and Tracy ; 


arithmetic and singing, fourth hour, by Messrs. 
Draper and Roberta, with drawing and gymnast- 
ies, by Misses Monfort and Carlisle, to finish the 
afternoon’s work In addition, a series of lessons 
in Grammar, by Supt. I, F. Hall; in commercial 
geography, by J. A. Graves; in physical geogra- 
phy, by Mr. A. P. Somes, and on pans and 
busy work, by Misses Monfort and Luddington, 
have been given during the week. Prof. R G. 
Hibbard, of New Britain, gave an instructive talk 
upon advanced reading, Monday afternoon, sup- 
plementing the lesson by a series of readings and 
recitations in the Methodist church. On the fol- 
lowing evening Mr. J. S. Cooley of Windsor 
Locks also did some valuable work during the 
week, conducting a class in writing, until the 
19th. A number of interesting lectures were given 
during the week,—the first, on Tuesday evening, 
July 13th, when Mr. J. A. Graves, of the South 
School, Hartford, spoke upon School Govern- 
ment; the second on Thursday the 15th, when 
Supt. N. L. Bishop of Norwich considered the 
subject of School Discipline while on Friday and 
Sunday evenings, 16th-18th, Mr. E. A. Kimball 
of Boston dealt with Temperance in its relation to 
Physiology, illustrating his remarks by a number 
of convincing experiments. 

On Saturday evening, the 17th inst., the teach- 
ers were the recipients of a most courteous attention 
on the part of Rev. John J. McCook, professor of 
Languages in Trinity College, Hartford. Mr. 
MecCook’s finely appointed summer residence 
stands on a beautiful peninsular stretching out 
into the placid waters of Niantic Bay, and on 
Saturday evening both house and grounds were 
lavishly decorated in compliment to the entire 
body of visiting teachers, to whom Mr. and Mrs. 
McCook had tendered a reception. A military 
band of twenty pieces rendered a fine programe of 
concert selections during the evening, while a 
dainty collation and a fine display of pyrotechnics 
added further to the enjoyment of the occasion. 
As an instance of whole-souled hospitality, the 
event is unprecedented in the experience of the 
teachers of Connecticut. 

Very pleasant additions to the various evening 
exercises were the musical entertainments, given 
by Messrs. Roberts, Webster, Twitchell, Desper, 
and E, A. Graves; Mrs. Morrill, Mrs. Webster, 
and the Misses Clark. Mr. A. B. Morrill also 
gave an illustration of the utility of the stereop- 
ticon as applied to teaching geography, the views 
displayed being those incidental to a journey from 
Paris to Rome. 

A feature of the schoo], which has been attended 
by upward of five hundred teachers, not inelud- 
ing the faculty of twenty-five, is the notable fact 
that it is the first instance of free instruction under 
State auspices, while each member of the faculty 
has been a practical teacher, fresh from the duties 
and experiences of the class-room, instead of the 
regulation lecturer upon theory, whose sentiments 
have reference to the ultimate pecuniary benefit of 
private individuals. The most noteworthy innova- 
tions in instruction have been in the departments of 
science, painting, arithmetic, and singing, as well 
as in Mr. Cooley’s method of teaching writing, as 
already described. In science, Mr. Morrill’s 
apparatus has been, almost without exception, 
constructed from common materials within the 
reach of the average pupil. In painting, Miss 
Monfort has taught a method of copying from 
objects without outline, designing the system for 
primary use. In advanced aritiimetic Mr. Desper 
has simplified mensuration by requiring pupils to 
determine the relation between circumference and 
diameter by actual experience gained from meas- 
uring familiar objects, as well as by illustrating 
the various formule for surface and volume meas- 
urement by forms cut in paper and card-board; 
In singing, Mr. T. L. Roberts has developed 
a method which may be briefly summarized as 
follows: Presentation to the ear of the child of 
the entire major seale, which is the unit in time, 
and gradual establishment of each of the eight 
sounds to the ear as a relative mental object. 
The eight significant figures nting these 
sounds are used as the medium of thought to the 
sounds. The idea of impression before expres- 
sion is adhered to in the establishment of the dif- 
ferent keys, which latter are treated only as 
different representations of the one and only major 
scale. Time is taught by time-language which 
names the accent; modulation is simplified, and 
the minor mode is taught as a modification of the 
major scale. E. A. F. 


| — * We think yours the best educational papers 
on this continent, and that they are doing more 


for genuine education and true culture than any 
others.””—J. M. BLEDSOE,) W inchesier,, Tenn, ; 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, F. B, GAULT, So. Pueblo. 

CoLtorapo. — The seventh annual register of 
the State Agricultural College is upon our desk. 
It is a model pamphlet of its kind, and should be 
in the hands of every friend of industrial educa- 
tion. This is the leading State educational insti- 
tution of our commonwealth. The reason of this 
is not obscure when the ability of President Inger- 
soll is understood. He is a practical man of affairs, 
an indefatigable worker, an educator that believes 
heartily in the mission of industrial education, and 
is desirous that this mission shall be fully realized. 
The faculty comprises eleven members, each being 
in charge of a special department. There were 
eighty-seven students in attendance last year,—a 
good showing for a new State; there were thirty- 
nine in the college classes. 

F. E. eg 8 two years the principal of La 
Junta schools, and the real founder of the same, 
has gone into the real estate business. Prof. Magee, 
late of Saguache, is his successor. Mr, Hart is to 
teach the intermediate department and Miss Norton 
remains in charge of the primary room, 

Miss Purcell takes the principalship of the Bald 
Mountain School. 

Colorado teachers accord great praise to the 
Topeka people and Kansas educators for the able 
management and good entertainment of the ‘* great 
Topeka meeting.’ 

Colorado had a score or more representatives at 
the National Educational Association. You must 
remember that Colorado is not a populous State, 
and that school people are rather scarce. 

About one thousand teachers came to Colorado 
at the close of the National Association. A thou- 
sand more ought to have come. These teacher 
tourists will return to their work with a zest and 
vigor that they have not known in years. Dear 
reader, plan now to spend next summer in our 
high altitude, pure and in the midst of the grand- 
est scenery in the world. 

The many friends of the N. E. JOURNAL are 
pleased to know that the presidency of the N. E. 
A. fell to its household. Congratulations! 


INDIANA.—Professor Parr, of DePauw, will 
give a month’s instruction in the Peabody Insti- 
tate at Stanton, Va. 

Charles M. Olcott, formerly business manager 
of the Educational Weekly, was recently married 
to Miss Alice Gage of Indianapolis. 

John W. Cowen, formerly superintendent of 
Stanton Co., is now superintendent of schools at 
Valley City, Dak., and president of the Territorial 
Association. 

D. E. Hunter, after a year’s ompeueene in 
Texas as superintendent of the Dallas schools, 
comes back to Indiana to take charge of the 
schools at Connersville. 

Supt. Baldwin, of Bushville, will succeed Supt. 
Oleott, at Greencastle. 

J. C. Black, for the past two years principal of 
the Logansport High School, has been chosen 
superintendunt vice J. K. Watts, resigned. 

C. H. Wood, for many years connected with 
the Winchester schools, but last year principal of 
the New Harmony schools, has been elected su- 
perintendent at Wedheo, in place of E. H. 
Butler. 

Prof. G. W. Hoss, of Baker University, Kan- 
sas, formerly one of Indiana’s best known educa- 
ters, has the sympathy of a wide circle of friends 
in this State in the recent death of his wife. 


State Editor, Gko. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLrNo1s.—Principal Yoder, of the Bushnell 
schools, goes to Marseilles ; M. O. Naramore, of 
Winnebago schools, goes to Lena, Latham of 
Wyoming was recently elected superintendent of 
the Danville schools. 

P. M. James, of Amboy, is the Republican 
nominee for the Lee Co. superintendency. He 
was formerly principal of the Amboy schools, but 
fdr four years past has been engaged in the prac- 
tice of law. 

L. Gross, of Kingston, has been hired as prin- 
cipal of the Courtland School. Mary Patten will 
teach the primary department. 

A. D. Stowell, late principal of Creston public 
school, has been appointed assistant county super- 
intendent of Kane Co. 

Principals W. S. McKinney of Farmington 
schools, tT. R. Wilcoxon of Lewiston, W. B. Hull 
of Canton, M. P. Rice of Ipava, have all been re- 
employed. 

Frank Edwards has been elected principal of 
the Amboy schools; D. B. Doyle has also been 
promoted. H. M. Moore, who has been in charge 
of the Amboy schools for a number of years past, 
goes to Peterburgh, Menard Co. 

Bids are solicited by the board of education’ 
district No. 1, Hyde Park, for an eight-room 
school-house, to be built on Lincoln avenue, 
Woodlawn Park. 


KENTUCKY.—The citizens of Owensboro, by 
over a two-thirds vote, levied a tax of twenty 
cents on the $100 for two years, in order that ade- 
quate provision might be made for the school 
children of the city, and a building costing $20,- 
000 is being erected under contract. N.C. Good- 
win, the superintendent, is clearly the right man 
in the right place. He has graded the schools, 
prepared programs of work, courses of study,— 
notably in literature and history,—in which the 
entire community takes an interest. Educational 
enthusiasm is at high-water mark in Owensboro. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 


KAnsAs. — W. D. Gardiner has been elected | toga 


superintendent of city schools of McPherson. He 
is working as instructor in the county institate. 
J. F. Lyon has been added to the teaching 
force of the Harper Co. Institute. M. Chidester 
has been elected to the superintendency of Gerard 


schools. Frank Hutts conducted the institute in 
Stafford Co. 

McPherson Co. made a fine exhibit at the Na- 
tional Educational Association, and distributed a 
printed statement showing the progress of the 
schools. 

Supt. Limerick of Cowley Co., and Miss Dixon 
of Lyon Co., are not candidates for reélection. 

Editor Winship, of the NEw-ENGLAND JouR- 
NAL, lectured July 23 in connection with the 
teachers’ institute of Mitchell Co. 

There were at Topeka as many Kansas teach- 
ers natives of Illinois as there were visitors from 
Illinois. On this basis we may judge that the at- 
tendance from Kansas was as large as from all 
other States of the Union combined. Thus if 
there were 8,000 teachers at the National Associ- 
ation, 4,000 of them came from Kansas. What 
is the matter with the figuring ? 

State Editor, WM. J. Cox, Hancock. 

MICHIGAN.—Prof. Wm. H. Tibbals, formerly 
superintendent of the Escanaba schools, has been 
called to the chair of Natural Science and Philos- 
ophy in Park College, Missouri. 

The State Public School for Indigent Children, 
located at Coldwater, was the first institution of 
the kind in America. The State Agricultural 
College claims a similar distinction. 

Grand Rapids imitates Cincinnati and Cleve- 
land in the superintendency matter. 

It is reported that the Hon. Theodore Nelson, 
State Superintendent of Public Iustruction, has 
een a chair in the Central Michigan Normal 
School.} 

James W. Humphrey, of Wayland, has pre- 
pared a work,— Review Diagram,—that is exten- 
sively used. 

Supt. J. M. B. Sill, of the Detroit public 
schools, has accepted the presidency of the State 
Normal School. 

Supt. Kendall, late of Jackson, has been en- 
Wace | as superintendent of the Grand Rapids 
schools, 

Under the vigorous management of President 
Willetts and his associates, the Agricultural Col- 
lege of Michigan is doing thorough work, and is 
in a flourishing condition. 


Missouri. — This State has 812,425 school 
children. The State school funds are greater 
than in any former year. This year $700,100.68 
is distributed, or about 85 cents per pupil. 

Prof. C. L. Howard, the former efficient prin- 
cipal of the Madison and Hodgen schools in St. 
Louis, will spend another year in Montana for 
the benefit of his health. He is supervising at 
Helena. 

Lewis Co. Institute commenced August 2, un- 
a8 vas charge of Supt. H. K. Warren, of Han- 
nibal. 

Missouri teachers are moving strongly for county 
supervision, and are hopeful of securing the point 
at the coming session of the legislature. 

Normal institutes are becoming general in the 
State. The majorities of the counties have meet- 
ings of two, three, or four weeks duration. 

At the recent meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association a teachers’ academy was formed to 
meet annually, at the close of the general State 
meetings. It includes fifty or sixty of the leadin 
college and public-school men, and will wor 
somewhat on the plan of the National Council of 
Education. Dr. 8S. S. Lane, president of the 
State University, is president, and T. Berry Smith 
of Fayette College, is secretary. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA.—One fourth of the population of 
Lake City is in her schools. 

Red Wing school board reélected all of her 
teachers except one. Miss Seignenret goes to 
Duluth next year. 

The State Agricultural College at Minneapolis 
is now to be practically distinct from the Univer- 
sity. There will be a course for one, two, or three 
ears, although the graduating course is five. 
Pupils will attend a course of lectures instead of 
taking regular studies here. 

The department of astronomy of Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, which has become widely known 
at home and abroad through the publication there 
of the Sidereal Messenger, the only astronomical 
journal in America, has outgrown its quarters in 
the Observatory, and a new building is to be erected 
this season. A new Repsold Meridian Circle has 
been procured, at a cost of $5,000, the finest in- 
strument of the kind in this country. This ob- 
servatory furnishes the time to more than eight 
thousand miles of railroad; and its director, Prof. 
W. W. Payne, is also organizing a State Weather 
Service. The old Observatory will probably be 
remodeled and used for a library. Miss Carrie 
Linnell, a graduate of the Boston School of Ora- 
tory, has been added to the faculty as teacher of 
elocution and expression. : 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONE, Albany. 

New Yor«K.—The following are the names of 
candidates who successfully passed the recent ex- 
amination for State certificates, held under the 
irection of the Supt. of Public Instruction : : 
At Watertown: Charlton L. Becker, Sterling- 
ville, Jefferson Co.; Flora M. Hay, Watertown, 
Jefferson Co.; Mary E. Hay, Watertown, Jeffer- 
son Co.; M. Theresa Sterling, Antwerp, Jefferson 
eounty. 

At Albany : Reuben Frazer, Mon 
Orange Co. ; William E. Harding, 
Genesee Co. ; D. W. Morris, Cedarville. Herkimer 
Co.; W. C. Ramsdell, South Westerlo, Albany 
Co.: Ida L. Robinson, South Glen Falls, Sara- 
Co.; Ella E. Wager, Chatham, Columbia 
Co.; Charles F. Wheelock, Canajoharie, Mont- 


gomery Co. 
At Binghamton : Philip M. Hull, Waverly, 


mery, 
thany, 


Tioga Co.; C. Willard Skinner, Hancock, Del- 
aware Oo.; James F. Tuthill, Corning, Steuben 
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; Anna M. Juliand, Bainbridge, Chenango 
Go A. Wiswell, Nichols, Tioga Co, 

At New York: Orville Eichenburg, Monroe, 
Orange o.; Isaac R. King, Narrowsburg, Sulli- 
van Co.; Andrew S. Sherman, Port Riehmond, 
Richmond Co.; William F. Smith, Flushing, 
Queens Co. ; Gertrude W. Littlejohn, Milton-on- 
Hudson, Ulster Co.; Alice McWhorter, Mont- 

mery, Orange Co.; Anna A. Waters, Jamaica, 
Gueens Co. ; Sarah C. Sniffen, Brooklyn, Kings Co. 

At Rochester: Laura Boughton, Victor, Onta- 
rio Co.; Hattie A. Fritts, Union Springs, Cayuga 
Co.; Grace A. Petheram, Skaneateles, Onondaga 
Co.; Frank W. Hawes, Macedon, Wayue Co. ; 
Everett O’ Neill, Havana, Schuyler Co.; Arthur 
W. Wiltsie, Hannibal, Otsego Co.; Charles W. 
Brister, Cayuga, Cayuga Co. 

Miss Ada J. Todd, a most efficient and popular 
teacher of the Bridgeport High School, has re- 
ceived the degree of A.B. and M.A. from the 
university at Syracuse, and has recently received 
the degree of Ph.D. from the Boston University. 
This is a greater rarety than it will be ten years 
hence. 

The alumnz of Vassar College have given 
$11,500 to the astronomical department. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, of Albany, has a 

pular lecture on “‘ Suffrage Scenes in a Capital 

ity.” 

Miss Alice B, Foster, of Malden, Mass., a grad- 
uate of Dr. Sargent’s school in Cambridge, will 
take care of the new gymnasium of the Woman’s 
Industrial and Educational Union of Buffalo. 

The Vassar girls of ’86 elected Rev. E. E. Hale 
as an honorary member of the class. 

In our report of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association, in THE JOURNAL of July 15, the 
paper on *‘ The Cultivation of the Memory’’ was 
eredited to Prin. A, C. Fanin; it should read, 
Prin. A. C. Ferrin. 


State Editor, R. J. PORTER, Clarks. 

NEBRASKA.—The permanent school fund of 
this State is $7,519,768.45. This is about equal 
to that of both Michigan and Ohio. The amount 
of school land unsold is 1,340,816 acres; the mini- 
mum appraised value per acre, $7.00. Number 
of districts in the State, 4,400; and of children, 
233,283. Annual income from school fund, $479,- 
363.21; average amount per district, $108.94. 

The Founders’ Day Oration this year at Hast- 
ings College was given by Rev. Geo. F. Magoun, 
D.D., of lowa, who spoke on ‘‘ The Making of a 
Christian College,’’ from the results of thirty 
years’ experience as trustee, president, and pro- 
fessor in lowa College. 

The Washington Co. Teachers’ Institute began 
at Blair, July 26, in the high school building. It 
was conducted by Supt. J. B. Henderson, and as- 
sisted by Profs. Bond and Catherwood and Mrs. 
Blair, all of Blair public schools ; and Miss 
McCormick of Nebraska City. About one hun- 
dred students were enrolled and much interest was 
manifested. The Teachers’ Reading Circle or- 
ganized with eighteen members. Several lectures 
were given by Prof. Bond, Dr. Bedal, and others. 
Supt. Henderson may feel well satisfied with this, 
the first institute since he came into office. 

Prof. N. E. Leach leaves West Point to take 
charge of the St. Paul schools. 

D. 8S. Duesenbury closes his work at Wahoo and 
goes to West Point. 

The North Nebraska Teachers’ Association was 


in charge of these schools, having conducted them 
from their organization. Their permanent estab- 
lishment and present prosperous condition bear 
ample testimony of his skill. 

Prof. W. A. Blair, of High Point, lately re- 
turned from Johns Hopkins University, has been 
offered the principalship of the Winston graded 
schools. He is en as an instructor in 
the Winston Normal Institute. 
ure of this institute will commend itself to 
every one. Part of the time is to be devoted to 
normal training for Sunday-school work. A new 
and wise departure from the usual program. 


A novel feat- 


Editor, C. C. Davipson, Alliance. 

OnI0.— Mrs. Axtell, who founded the School 
of Applied Science in Cleveland, will, it is under- 
stood bequeath to it about a million dollars. 

Oberlin College is to have the finest building in 
the United States devoted exclusively to music. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The American Institute of 
Mining Engineers beld one of their recent sessions 
in the Durham Cave, near Easton, where 150 of 
the members were successfully photographed in its 
recesses. 

Mrs. Margaret Davies lately died in Scranton, 
ata greatage. She was taught to read and sew 
by the personal instruction of Hannah More, in 
one of the schools established in Cornwall by that 
pious philanthropist. 

The recently-established professorship of Bib- 
lical Literature and Palwography in Haverford 
College, has been filled by the appointment of 
Mr. J. Randall Harris, M.A., fellow of Clare 
College, at the English Cambridge, and one of 
the most prominent of the distinguished scholars 
in that university. Mr. Harris will be welcomed 
by American scholars and theologians, on his re- 
turn to this country. 

Two hundred thousand for a divinity school in 
for the Reformed Episcopal 


State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Baraboo. 

WIsconsIn.—Prof. John W. Stump, a gradu- 
ate of the i (Mass.) Normal School, is 
to succeed Dr. W. F. Bundy in the department of 
natural science in the Whitewater normal. 

Dwight Kinney, for many years principal of the 
Darlington High School, who has been taking a 
rest during the past year, has been elected princi- 
pal of the Black River Falls schools. 

Miss Laura Knapp, who has been recently 
teaching in Charleston, S. C., returns to White- 
water next year to complete the full course. 

Hon. W. H. Chandler, of Madison, and Prof. 
J. B. Thayer, of River Falls, seem to head the 
list of names prominently mentioned in connection 
with the republican nomination for the State su- 
perintendency. Democratic lightning is not un- 
likely to strike Supt. John Nagle of Manitowoc. 

Prof. John C, Chamberlain, of Beloit, United 
States Geologist, is elected president of the Wis- 
consin State University, to succeed Dr. John C. 

Bureau of Education, 


Bascom, resigned. 
Washington, D. ©., Aug. 6, 1886. 


IT EXPLAINS ITSELF. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


permanently organized in June. Prof. Livingston 
of Norfolk was elected president. The next ses- 
sion will be at Norfolk during the winter holidays. | 
The slate for fall election of State superinten- | 
dent shows Clarendon of Fremont, Lane of Omaha, 
and the present incumbent, Jones, as candidates. 
Hastings will employ 20 teachers another year. | 
Norta CAROLINA.—Prof. T. J. Mitchell has 
been reélected superintendent of the Charlotte 
graded schools, and Prof. J. T. Corlew has again 
accepted the position of principal of the training. 
department. This is Prof. Mitchell’s fifth year 


Sir :—My resignation, offered last fall on ac- 
count of breaking health, has just been accepted, 
and I am permitted, to-day, to announce that 
Hon. N. H. R. Dawson, of Selma, Ala., will im- 
mediately assume the duties of Commissioner of 
this Office. 

Thanking you and all friends of education for 
the aid so fully extended to me, I desire to ask 
for my successor the heartiest coiperation. The 
supreme task before him can be accomplished only 
by the hearty aid of American educators. 

Very sincerely, your obedient servant, 
JOHN EATON, Commissioner. 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, 
Briefer Course. 


CHEMISTRY. 


By Ira Remsen, Professor in the Fohns 
Hopkins Univ. 12mo. Pp. 387. $1.40. 
A book for beginners, and on the 

experimental plan. 


Examination price 70 cents. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORE. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE, 


NEW BRUNSWICK. N. J. 
1jhour from New York on the Penna. R, R. 
Year begins (examinations for admission) Sept. 22, 1886 
(CLASP AL) 
; 1s 


Classical course 


E COLLEGE—THOROUGH- 

NESS IN L WORK. 
Best facilities and personal attention for every student 
For fullinformation, address Librarian Rutgers Coll. 
MERRILL EDWARD GATES, Ph.D., LL,D., Prest. 


SCHOOLS ARE ADOPTING 


Shepard’s Chemistry, 
Coit’s Chemical Arithmetic, 


Sheldon’s General History, - 1.60 
Sheldon’s German Grammar, - -60 
Deutsch’s German Reader, - 90 
Boisen’s German Reader, - - 1.00 
Shaler’s Geology, 1.00 
Meath’s Outline Map of U.S., 

1.60 


Compayre’s History of Pedagogy, 
8 ent to teachers, tpaid, e- 
copies 8 'o teachers, postpa on r 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


3 Tremont PIi., Boston. 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 
185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A lady desires a position as secretary in 
a school, and to teach. Prefers to teach 
History and Book-keeping. Has had 
nearly two years’ experience on a news- 
paper. Best of references given. Address, 
TracuEer, Box 757, Worcester, Mass. 


WANTED, 
Second-hand School Furniture, suitable for Common 


d High Schools. Address 
Lock Box 424, Gloucester, Mass. 


Have you seen Fisher's “Essentials of 
Geography”? Published by the New 
England Pub. Co., No. 3 Somerset Street. 


Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures in 
350 bright designs. 10c, Gam Brooklyn, 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 


— Miss Mabel Jenkins of Kittery, of Gorham 
Normal School, to grammar school, Calais, 
in place of Mrs. Son resigned. 

— Mr. Webber, last class of Waterville, goes 
to Calais high school in place of Mr. Chapin, re- 
signed. 

— Mr. Black of Washington Academy, East 
Machias, goes to New Jersey. 

— Mr. James H. Willoughby, of Dartmouth, 
"73, goes to the high school in Orono vice Herbert 
W. Kittredge, who resigns to accept the place of 
principal in Fitchburg high school. 

— Mr, A. E. Whitten, of Yarmouth, takes the 
ag eres of Norway High School, and Miss 

- Hamilton, of Kent's Hill, goes to the same 
school as assistant. 

— Prof. F. L. Harvey, of Arkansas College, 
has been elected professor at Orono, in place of 
Prof. Charles Fernald, who goes to Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 

— Prof. William Rogers of the Observatory, 
Harvard College, has been elected to the profes- 
sorship of Natural Philosophy at Waterville, made 
vacant by the resignation of Prof. Capen. 

— Miss Angie M. Brooks, of Portland, has 
been elected as an additional teacher in the Gor- 
ham Normal School. She will teach in the de- 
partment of Mathematics. 

— H. M. Pratt, of Portland, takes charge as 
principal of Buckland high school. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— The commencement of Tilden Ladies’ Semi- 
nary, West Lebanon, was fully attended and much 
enjoyed by the friends of the institution. No 
better school of its kind can be found in the States. 
Its location and surroundings are delightful. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


— The graduates of the Needham High School 
have made their principal,— Harold C. Childs, —a 
present of an elegantly-mounted field-glass. 

— Hingham has always taken more than usual 
pride in her high school, fitting scholars for college 


as it does under the instruction of Mr. J. O. San- 
born, who has for many years been one of the most 
successful principals that, probably, any school has 
ever had.— Boston Journal. 

— Miss Helen Magill, president of the Howard 
Collegiate Institute, Weat Bridgewater, spends the 
summer in Europe. 

— Mr. Arthur T. Winslow, of Auburndale, has 
been elected principal of the ‘‘ Oread Institute ”’ 
at Worcester. Mr. Winslow is a graduate from 
Williams College, and has had successful experience 
as a teacher, and will come to his new position 
with the best wishes of many friends, if not assur- 
ance of success. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Prof. Alonzo Williams, of Brown University, 
is a lineal descendant of Roger Williams. 

— Mr. W. R. Butler, of Bar Harbor, Me., has 
been elected principal of the Warren high school. 
He will enter upon his work in September. 

— Rev. L. L. Beeman, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has been elected principal of Greenwich Academy 
at East Greenwich, to succeed Prof. O. W. Scott. 
Professor Beeman’s father is president of the Ver- 
mont M. E. Conference Seminary at Montpelier. 

— The alumni of Brown University who were 


pupils in Prof. J. L. Lincoln’s recitations have 
presented the college with an oil painting of the 
professor, who has been connected with the college 
a half-century. 

—Footsteps of Roger Williams has been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form and placed on sale. The 
pamphlet is a reprint of a series of articles con- 
tributed by Dr. R. A. Guild to the Providence 
Journal, 

CONNECTIOUT, 


— During the past few months Mr. Samuel T. 
Dutton, superintendent of New Haven schools, 
has been urged to consider the acceptance of the 

residency of Atlanta University, Georgia. This 
fact speaks for itself concerning his well deserved 
standing outside of New Haven. The continued 
improvement in the New Haven schools justify 
the confidence of her board of education and her 


citizens in his ability and integrity of purpose. 


OFFICE OF 
Publishers of the 


SPECIAL 


lowing prices, viz.: 

Mailing Price. 
White’s Elements of Pedagogy, . ~. «. $1.17 
Hailmann’s History of Pedagogy, 70 
Hailmann’s Kindergarten Culture, 
Hailmann’s Educational Lectures (** Pedagogy” 

and “* Kindergarten Culture” in 1 yol.), 

Payne's School Supervision, 
How to Teach (by Kiddle, Harrison, Calkins), 
Ogden’s Science of Education, . 
Ogden’s Art of Teaching, 1.17 
Krusi’s Life of Pestalozzi, . - 1.40 
Eclectic Question Book, . e 58 
Eclectic Manual of Methods, © 
Peaslee’s Graded Selections for Memorizing, 58 
Doerner’s Treasury of Gen’l Knowledge, Pt.1I., 58 
Doerner’s Treasury of Gen’l Knowledge, Pt. 1I., 74 


1.17 
1.17 
1.17 
1.17 


Smart’s Manual of Free Gymnastics, 
Bigsby’s First Lessons in Philology, . ° 58 
Murdoch’s Plea for Spoken Language, . - 1.17 


panies the order. 


as advertised elsewhere. 


137 Walnut St., Cincinnati, 0., 


8 Hawley St., 


To meet the rapidly increasing demand for Professional Reading and Study, we are happy to 
be able to present the teachers of the country a highly meritorious list of Teachers’ Manuals, Liter- 
ary, Scientific, Historical, and Pedagogical Works, designed for Reading Circles, Summer Normal 
Classes, Teachers’ Institutes, and Home Reading, at special rates and large discounts. 
The following books will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, single copies, cash with order, at the fol- 


Van Antwerp, Braee & Co., 
Eciectic EpucaTIoNAL SERIES, 
August 18th, 1886. 


OFFER, 


Mailing Price. 


Murdoch’s Analytic Elocution, 
Cole’s Institute Reader, & 2 93 
Smith’s Studies in English Literature, 1.40 
William’s Parser’s Manual, 76 
Irish’s Analysis by Diagrams, 
Ritter’s Comparative Geography, . « 1.17 
Ritter’s Geographical Studies, 1.17 


Andrews's Manual of the Constitution, . £8.47 
Andrews’s Elementary Geology, 1.17 
Gregory’s Political Economy, . e e - 1.40 
Schuyler’s Empirical and Rational Psychology, 1.63 
Schuyler’s Principles of Logic, 
Thalheimer’s History of England, « « Ce 


Thalheimer’s General History, . ° e - 1.40 
1.87 


Thalheimer’s Ancient History, 
Thalheimer’s Mediaeval and Modern History, 1.87 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners, . 1.17 


Eclectic Physiology and Hygiene, . - «+ 70 


- §PECIAL RATES OF DISCOUNT 
On Quantities by Express, to Teachers, Reading Circles, Nor- 
mal Classes, etc., or their Authorized Agents. 


On 5 copies or more, cash with order, 
On 10 copies or more, cash with order, 
On 25 copies or more, cash with order, 
On 50 copies or more, cash with order, 


** These special rates of discount are offered only when the cash accom~- 


*,* Orders made upon any other conditions will be considered only on our regular terms, 


VAN ANTWERP, 


80 per cent, 
- « « 831-3 per cent. 
Ta 35 per cent. 


BRAGG & CO., 


28 Bond St., New York City, 
Boston, Mass. 
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| 
Professors; no Tutors. 
full and thorough. Increased facilities for the study rl 
of French and German, with a view to practical use. me | 
Laboratory work for all students in chemistry. Well-| m= | 
Astronomical Observatory for students’ ib 
use, ll Geological Cabinet. 50,000 well-ehosen ——_—_—_—_—— 
books in Libraries. | 
Ample provistons for Electives, Junior and Senior Re) 
The SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT is the New Jersey le 
State College. Constant field-practice in Surveying. i 
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Publications. 


Elements of Analytic Geometry. - ° - entwor nn & Co, Boston 
Not in the Prospectus. - ° Danforth Houghton, Miffi n & Co, Boston 50 
Coy Susan - - - - - Bishop BO 
Sam Lawson's Stories. - - ° Stowe “ “ “ 
Tower on the Cliff. - - - - ° - Marshall E P Dutton & Co, N Y 75 
Poems,  - Riley Cleaves, MeDonald & Co, Boston 1 09 
Miss Melinda's Opportunity. - ° Campbell Roberts Bros, Boston 
Santa Barbara. - - - - Roberts “ “ 100 
For Summer Afternoons. - - - - - Coolidge “ “ “ 1 265 
Golden Mediocrity. - - - - - - Hamerton “ on “ 1 00 
Oblivion. - - - - - - - McClelland Henry Holt & Co, NY 50 
Silver Rags. - - - : - - - Allen D Lothrop & Co, Boston 100 
The Children of Old Park’s Tavern. - - - Hompbhrey Harper Brothers, N Y 1 00 
Jo's Opportunity. - - - - Lillie “ 1 00 
Rolf House. - - - - “ “ “ 1 00 
Two Arrows. - - - - - ° ° Stoddard “ “ “ 1 00 
Aristocracy in England. - - - - - Badeau “ ‘ “ 1 25 
The Chilcotes. - - - - - ° Keith “ “ ‘ 20 
Katherine Blythe. - - - 4 - ° Lee ‘ “ “ 25 
Keep My Secret. - - - . ° Robins ‘ “ ‘ 20 
Upland and Meadow. - - - - ° - Abbott ‘ “ “ 150 
A Victorious Defeat. - - - Balestier “ “ “ 1 00 
Memory Selections. -  Northend C W Bardeen, Syracuse, N Y 
Elementary Arithmetic, - Bradbury Thompson, Brown & Co, Boston 26 
Elements of Political Economy - - Meservey “ “ 76 
History of Education. - - - - - Painter D. Appleton &Co,NY 150 
Numbers Illustrated. - - - - - Rickoff & Davis 42 
Astronomy by Observation. - - - - Bowen “ ‘ “ 
Studies in Modern Socialism and Labor Troubles. - Browen “ “ “ 1 26 
Selections for Written Reproduction. - - - Shaw “ “ “ 
A Politician’s Daughter. - - Hamlin “ “ “ 15 
Popular History of Astronomy. - - : ° Clerke Macmillan & Co, N Y 400 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

Tue VALUE or Prompt Action.—‘“‘I shall 
move immediately upon your works,’ was the 
strong language of General Grant at one of the 
crises of his historical career. Such should be the 
declaration of every man and woman who feels 
himself or herself assailed by some lurking foe to 
health, and especially strong should be the resolu- 
tion to act if the enemy has already intrenched 
himself in some vital part of the system. Consump- 
tion, Asthma, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, and kin- 
dred ailments become dangerous only when neg- 
lected. They can all be cured by Compound Ox- 

gen if grappled with in proper season. Dks. 
STARKEY & PALEN send a Home Treatment 
that enables anyone to cure himself in his own 
home. Send to them at 1529 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for a pamphlet giving testimonials. 
It costs nothing to obtain it. 


THE copartnership of Taintor Bros., Merrill & 
Co., educational publishers, expired by limitation 
on July 1. Messrs Charles N.and J. L. Taintor 
and Mr. E. L. Gates succeeded the old firm, un- 
der the title of Taintor Bros. & Co. Mr. Charles 
E. Merrill, the retiring partner, sailed for Europe 
on the ‘ Britannic’ on Thursday, July 1. He has 
purchased the interest of the late firm in The 
Critic, and as President of The Critic Co., will, 
on his return, devote his energies for some time to 
the growing interest of that journal. J. L. and 
J. B. Gilder continue in editorial charge of the 

per, and retain their interest in its ownership. 

t is understood that Mr. Merrill does not contem- 
plate permanent withdrawal from educational pub- 
lishing. 

IMPORTANT. — Passe arriving in the ci 
of New York via Grand Centeal .00 
riage Hire and Transfer of Baggage, by stopping at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite said depot. 

Passengers arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42dstreet Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and ~~ day. Enuro- 
—_ lan. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe ch, and Wine 

ms supplied with the best. 

ces moderate. Families can live better for less 
aw at the Grand Union than at any other strictly first 
class hotel in the CK a Guest’s baggage delivered to and 
from Grand Central Depot. free. 


Messrs. Lornp & Tuomas, of Chicago, the 
well-known and popular Advertising Agents, have 
moved into new quarters, which are so spacious, so 
elegant, and so original and novel in their appoint- 
ments that they deserve more than a passing no- 


tice. 

The building, Nos. 45, 47, and 49 Randolph St., 
between State and Wabash Ave., is at once the 
most striking in appearance and the most elegant 
in Chicago: built of sandstone, it is 70 by 174 
feet, practically fire-proof, and lighted on four 
sides. Three large elevators and two spacious 
stairways give abundant facilities for passengers 
and freight. 

Messrs. Lorp & THomAs will occupy the en- 
tire third floor, giving them a superficial area of 
nearly 12,000 square feet. This beautifully lighted 
room is unbroken by partitions, save a private 
office in ove corner, thus bringing the entire ferce 
of about sixty clerks into one spacious room, cer- 
tainly the largest office of any advertising agency 
in the country, if not the largest business office of 
any kind on the continent. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep by 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as “‘ brightasabutton.”’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It soothes the child, softens the 

, allays the pain, relieves wind, regulates the 

wels, and is the best known remedy for diarrhoea, 

whether arising from teething or other causes. 
25 cents a bottle. 


— The best investment that can be made by 
writers is in a box of Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 
All stationers have them. 


ENLARGED Reduced 
REVISED. Manual of Gymnastics. 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS 
OF EVERY LIVE TEACHER. 


PRACTICAL AND PROGRESSIVE. 
Address N. E PUBLISHING, C©O., 3 Somerset St. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

— The youthful idea of school has many illus- 
trations. ‘* Where are you going ?”’ To school.”’ 
“** What do you go for,—to read ?”’ *‘No.”” 

write “No. ** To count ?’’ ‘* What 
do you go for ?”’ ‘* To wait for school to let out.’’ 
HAY FEVER is a type of catarrh having pecul- 
iar symptoms. It is attended by an inflamed con- 
dition of the lining membrane of the nostrils, tear- 
ducts, and throat, affecting the lungs. An acrid 
mucus is secreted, the di is accompanied 
with a burning sensation. here are severe 
spasms of sneezing, frequent attacks of headache, 
watery and inflamed eyes. Ely’s Cream Balm is 
a remedy that can be depended upon. 
druggists ; by mail, registered, 60 cents. Ely 
Brothers, ists, Owego, N 


— What help is a comrade’s bugle blast, 
When the peril of Alpine heights is past ? 
What need of the spurring pwan-roll 
When the runner is safe beyond the goal,? 
Nay, if thou hast a word of cheer, 

Speak it while I am alive to hear. 
Margaret J. Preston. 


— Young, old, and middle aged men, all ex- 
perience the wonderfully beneficial effects of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Young children, suffering from 
sore eyes, sore ears, scald head, or with any 
scrofulous taint, become healthy and strong by the 
use of this medicine. Six bottles, $5.00, 


50 ets. at a 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER 
New Goods. 


Commercial, Packet, and Lettersizes. . - 


MANHATTAN WRITING TABLETS. 


4, 8x1144. Retail at Five and Ten cents. 
Four Illuminated Lithographed Designs on Covers. 


PURITAN WRITING TABLETS, 


With LITHOGRAPHED PICTURE of Yacht Puritan on Covers. 


Largest ever made at that price. 


Retailing at15, 18, and 30 cents. 


COMPOSITION and EXERCISE BOOKS. 


Quincy Practice Paper in Ream Packages, and in 12 and 20 leaves. Copyinc Books, in three series, 


Send for Bamples and Price-List. 


59 Duane Street, - 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO., 


New York. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BOUGHT. 


We will purchase for cash, or exchange for miscel- 

laneous works of 
FICTION, 
POETRY, or 
TRAVEL, 
any School Books you may have on hand and wish to 
ispose of. Terms submitted on receipt of list stat- 
ing condition and copyright date. 
W. E. BABB & CO. 
578 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


A DESIRABLE SCHOOL PROPERTY, 


In a large and progressive [Colo.] City, which could 
not be replaced for $50.000, is offered for$35.000 ; on 
easy terms. The Buildings are of brick, and well 
adapted to Day and Boarding School, and has 
accommodations for 175 pupils, with sleeping capac- 
ity for 160. The location in the city and surround- 
ings is delightful and an Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, - 
563 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A FLOURISHING ACADEMY 


For Young Ladies, in a large and delightful (Ohio) 


— Never get discouraged because things get on 
so slowly here, and never fail to do daily that 
good which lies next to your hand. — aoe 
Mac Donald. 


— We believe Mendelssohn was the only man 
who ever wrote a ‘‘ Song Without Words,’’ al- 
though there are hundreds of composers who have 
written songs without music. And thousands of 
singers sing them just as they are written. 


— Judge not; 
What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 
In God’s pure light may be 
A scar, brought from some well-worn field 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 
—A. A. Proctor, 


City ;_ the furniture and good will for sale. The 
school is well established and popular, and has paid 
‘a net profit of $3500 per annum above all expenses. 
|Terms low and easy. Make haste and secure this 


‘ position, by applying to 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 


ONE-HALF INTEREST in a first-ciass Private School 
for Boys, in the city of New York. Said school has 
been established for 13 years, and isin a prosperous 
condition. For furniture and good-will, $1,500; $600 
eash, and balance promisory note. A specialist in 
Greek, Latin, and English, and a graduate from Har- 
vard or Yale, preferred. Apply immediately to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N, E. Bureau of Education, 
574 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 
ENLARGED. 


Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges 
and for all interested in Elecution. 


The many editions of “ Practical Elocution”’ that 
have been issued, and its extended use in the 
best Schools and Colleges throughout the United 
States and Canada, go far to prove what the publish- 
ers claim,—that it occupies the first place among 
werks of its kind, and that its sale is more ex- 
tensive than that of any similar book. 

In response to the request for illustrative reading 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
of one hundred pages of the choicest selections 
affording the widest range of practice in the severa 
departments of Veice, Articulation, Gesture, 
Analysis, and Expression, subjects which are 
fully treated in the body of the work. 

This work now contains 300 pages, is neatly and 
durably bound, and printed on good paper. The re- 
tail price is $1.25, but it will be supplied to schools 
for first introduction at 75 cts. per copy, and in 
lots of 100 copies at 621% cts. A sample copy for 
examination will be mailed to any teacher upon re- 
ceipt of the introductory price, 75 cents, and 12 cents 
to prepay postage. 

CHAS. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 1127 Grand St., 
PUBLICATION DEPT. : HILADA, 

The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 


ENTIRELY NEW SCARE-PIN; the 
=_ ~ settings are made of Gold Ores, just as 

ISS the mines of the Rocky 
Mountains. To quickly introduce them a only 
33 cts., postpaid. Address H. H. TAMMEN, Den- 
ver, Colo. Send stamp for large Catalogue of Min- 
erals, Indian Relics, ete. 


WANTED, 


In a Pennsylvania city, a teacher of Elocution and 
Mechanical Drawing, lady or gentleman. Salary, 
$800 to $1000. Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


R AMBAUD’S is doubtless the best history 

of Russia in any language. 

{ imposing personalities and darkened by hideous 

| outlook for to-morrow invest it with deep in- 

interesting as told by M. Rambaud than any romance, It is a 

monarchs of iron will and broad ambition relieve the monotony 
at the strength of Nihilism.—Jnter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill. 

Its power of absorption and diffusion is phenomenal. ‘ The 


Russian history begins almost in myth, proceeds into a wil- 
derness of conflicting traditions, and emerges into a clear) 
crimes ; striking events make it dramatic, the 
sufferings of a great people lend it pathos ; the 
terest. M. Rambaud puts the reader's mind fully in train to 
consider the situation of the hour.—Literary World, Boston. 
cloth of gold studded with diamonds, 
not of moral brilliance but of intellect- 
ual vigor and fascinating personality. 
Ivan the Terrible, Peter the Great, Ma- ® 
of war, and the Mazeppa of Byron comes in as a charming 
episode. The high civilization attained without the adoption 
THE HISTORY Rusia now pubtishea 
is the most satisfactory 
history of that country ever brought before English readers, 
World,” said Napoleon once, ** will one day be ruled by the 
Slav and Teuton races.” The prophecy is ander fulfilment. 


light only in comparatively recent times. It is studded with 
unrest of the present hour and the uncertain 
THE PERIOD covered is from the earliest 
times to 1877. It is more 

zeppa, Catherine, Nicholas, and other 
of a civilized form of government, leaves no room for surprise 
The history of the rise of this wonderful nation is remarkable. 
How the Russian Slavs expanded from small districts about 


ILLUSTRATED History of RUSSIA 


from the Earliest Times to 1877. By A. RamBaup. Translated by L. B. Lana. 
In two large 12mo volumes, Long Primer type, with numerous fine illustrations 
and maps. Fine cloth, gilt tops, Library style. Price reduced from $18 to $1.75. 


the Upper Dwina and Dneiper and the Volga and the Oka 
until they dominate one-sixth the territorial surface of the 
globe, containing a population of 103,000,000, is most admira- 
bly told by Rambaud. The work is well supplied with maps, 
and well indexed.—Pioneer Press, St. Paul, ene 


RUSSI AN history is full of cruelty, oppression, 

tyranny, and all sorts of crime, with 
few peaceful a to note the advance of civilization. This 
very fact makes it dramatic and full of stirring incidents, and 


those who crave this kind of reading, or who desire to know the 
history of Russia for 


its own sake, will 
find M. Rambaud’s 
volumes well suited US ra e 


to their needs. He 
has taken vast pains to make his history both full and accurate; 
his style is nervous and forcible, and he gives a graphic picture 
of the bloody centuries through which the Russian Empire rose. 
His book lifts to a great extent the veil of mystery that hangs 
over the origin and growth of Russia.—Jnquirer, Philadelphia. 
NO STUDENT of history and no observer 
of public events can afford 
to be ignorant of Russia—that Polar Bear which stretches one 
huge paw toward Constantinople and the other toward India— 
that ‘‘ muffled destiny” of whose future no one knows save 
that it is to be great and must affect to a remarkable extent 
the condition of well-nigh the entire human race. No more 
weighty matter of debate exists among the nations than that 
which constitutes the ‘* Eastern Question,” and of this question 
the White Czar, representing territorially the greatest nation 
on earth and one of the strongest, most ambitious, shrewdest, 
far-seeing, and persistent, is the central figure. What is the 
best History or Russia in the English language? Undoubt- 


edly that of M. Alfred Rambaud.—Morning Star, Boston. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG UE, 132 pages, 4 cents ; Condensed Catalogue, free. The best literature of the 


world at the lowest prices ever known. Address JOHN B, ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl Street, New York. 
The Alden Book Co. : Clark and Adams Streets, Chicago ; 420 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada. [Mention this paper. 
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Aug. 19, 1886, 


Colleges and Schoolg. 


COLLEGES. 


N UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
= to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
S trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 
PROFESSIONAL. 
/\HANDLER SOIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 

College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 
1.7 ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
M Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
x, Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 

ALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROB, Sec’y. 


TETUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


-\ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further fordiculars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


particulars, address 
E. H. Russet, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 

FRAMIN 


GHAM, MAss. 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tion on Wednesday, Sept. 1, 1886. For circulars, etc., 
address Miss ELLEN cipal. 


CUE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATE 
For both sexes. For catalogues, 


tric En 
‘FA. 


Mass. 
dress the 


principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 

For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B, HaGar, Ph.D. 


h sexes. 


Grats NORMAL WESTFIELD, MAss. 
‘or 
_ For catalogues, address J. G. ScorT. 


Regular course of study, 3 years. A Special 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Ad- 
dress, for cireular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


ENNSYLVANIA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Pa. 
Specially devoted to the training of teachers. For 
catalogue, address THEO. B. Noss, Ph.D., Prin. 


0 YOU WANT TO FIT FOR THE 

best college in America ? Do you want a good 
common-school education, in accordance with the 
best modes of modern instruction ? In either case 
enter the Model Department of the ILLINOIS 
STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY. Terms 
begin Sept. 6, 1886, and Jan. 3, 1887. For eahaiogns, 
address EDWIN ©. HEWETT, Normal. IIL 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 


Rare opportunities afforded. Send for circular 
to STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N. Y. 


. KLY’S 
CATARRH cream BALM 
REAM BAIN Gives Relief at once 
and Cures 
COLD in HEAD, 
CATARRH, 


HAY FEVER. 


Not a Liquid,Snuff, 
or Powder. Free from 
Injurious Drugs and 
HAY=-F EVER Offensive odors. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, regis- 
tered, 60 cts. Circulars free. 

ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest -- The Best. 


SER 
> hel 
4 
Es? 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CQO., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 
JOHN A. BoyLE, Manager, 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


[MARIETTA COLLEGE, 


Marietta, Ohio. 


The best educational advantages offered. Expenses 
moderate. Two courses of study. Free Scholar- 
ships to aid worthy students. The next term in Col- 
lege and Academy begins September 9th. Cata- 
logues sent on application. 579 h 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 
By Rry. A. D. MAYO. 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., . . $1.00. 
Address New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
867 8 Somerset St., Bosjon. 


Uy 


JOURNAL OF 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— In the August instalment of Mr. Howell’s 
novel, “The Minister’s Charge,” now 
The Century, occuts the following passage: 

Sewell” [the minister) “mused awhile. Then 
he said, with a smile, ‘It’s very much simpler to fit 
rome for the other world than for this, don’t you 

rgy when it w 
they ought to do both” 


— The Quiver for August is a well-balanced num- 
ber. Sylvia Moreton’s Probation” is happily 
finished; “ The Stranger Within the Gates” is con- 
tinued. Rev. A. R. Buckland, in “ Work Among the 
Highways and Hedges.” pleads eloquently for the 
erring; the article upon Making of a Sunday- 
school Teacher” is eminently suggestive; Rev. C. J. 
Hardy treats of “ Mistakes About Happinces Rev, 
Henry Allon gives a brief sermon, and Gordon Cal- 
throp talks to the little ones. W. Maurice Adams, 
describes Abbey”; and Seri 
ure lessons, music, and “Short Arrows” comple 
the quota. New York: Cassell & Co. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine for August is an un- 
usually attractive number. The illustrations are pro- 
fuse and of great merit. “A Run to Copenhagen,” 
by James Baker, gives a fascinating description of 
the quaint architecture of Denmark ; “ Humor in 
Arcadie”’ is an amusing representation of bucolic 
life: “An Apostle of-Music,” by Frederick J. Crow- 
est, gives a brief sketch of England’s valued John 
Hullah ; a treatise by “ A Family Doctor” describes 
the throat and its requisite care; ‘‘The Twentieth 
Century ” is the prize poem by Katherine S. Masters 
Ray; “‘ Yesterday” is a tender bit of verse by M. M. 
Forrester. The serials, short stories, fashions, and 
music are well sustained and interesting. New York: 
Cassell & Co. 


— The Atlantic for August covers a wide field, the 
more instructive articles being a paper on “ The In- 
dian Question in Arizona,” by Robert K. Evans; an 
interesting treatise on ‘ Domestic Economy in the 
Confederacy.” by David Dodge ; and an essay on 
“ The Benefits of Superstition,” by Agnes Repplier. 
A readable story by Sarah Orne Jewett 1s entitled 
“The Two Browns”: Octave Thanet writes amus- 
ingly of the “’ Six Visions of St. Augustine’; Miss 
Edith M. Thomas has a tender little poem to the 
memory of Helen Hunt Jackson; Caroline Wilder 
Fellowes and Samuel V. Cole also furnish verse. The 
serials by Henry James, Bishop. and Charles Egbert 
Craddock lose nothing in interest, and the criticisms 
and comments are bright and instructive. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ‘i 


— Probably the most active phase in the formative 
condition which we call American art is the move- 
ment in progress throughout our Western cities. In 
St. Louis a new art museum a, Sy the work 
of a most excellent art school. C ulcago, with citizens 
still living who watched the Indians depart, is build- 
lug for her Art Institute a newmuseum, The mone 
is ready for art museums in Milwaukee and St. Paul. 
In Minneapolis there is an art school of ambitious 

lans. The “first white male child born in Kansas” 
8 trustee ofa State art association. Over a million 
dollars have been given to the art school and museum 
of Cincinnati within the last six years. An article by 
Mr. Ripley Hitchcock, in the August Century, de- 
scribes the present aspects and the future possibil- 
ities of “‘ The Western Art Movement.’’ It will be 
one of the illustrated features of the ‘‘ Midsummer 
Holiday” number. 


— The Popular Science Monthly for August opens 
with a richly illustrated article of great economic 
value, entitled “‘ Woods and their Destructive 
Fungi.” The author, Mr. P. H. Dudley, a civil engi- 
neer of rising reputation, has for several years been 
studying the structure of those woods most com- 
monly employed in the arts, with reference to the 
agencies concerned in their deterioration. The re- 
sults of his investigations put quite a different aspect 


from the generally accepted one on the process of 
decay, and promisetto be of vast Industrial importance 
in their practical application. Hon. David A. Wells 


closes his series of papers on “ An Economic Study 
of Mexico,” with an article considering the attitude 
which the United States should take toward that 
country, Having given us what is accepted by the 
best informed asa generally accurate and approxi- 
mately complete statement of the deplorable condi- 
tion of affairs which now exists in Mexico, Mr. 
Wells maintains that, being partly responsible for 
this ourselves, we should assume the role, hence- 
forth, of the generous big brother, and actively as- 
sist them in their strivings after better things. 


— The Andover Review for August is a rich, strong, 
and timely number. The theological article is from 
Rev. Dr. Chesebrough, an intimate friend of Rey. Dr. 
Bushnell. It shows the vital connection between his 
Christian character and his theological opinions. 
Professor Andrews, of Brown University, undér the 
title, “ Political Economy, Old and New,” sketches 
the various schools of modern political economists 
with a firm hand and marked critical judgment. Dr. 
William Barrows answers the question, “Do the 
American Indians increase or decrease ?”’ by giving 
the results of an elaborate investigation into docu- 
mentary evidence, combined with careful personal 
inquiries and observations in the territories occupied 
by the Indians. His work is of importance for a right 
handling of the Indian question in all its pngeee. 
Mr. Bierwirth discusses skillfully and pract cally a 
minor social question under the caption ‘‘ The Ethics 
of ‘ Tips,’ Fees, and Gratuities.” An interesting re- 
view is given of recent efforts in <M to expose 
and reform the custom. Mr. Horatio Hale writes a 
statesmanlike paper a ‘** Language as a Political 
Force.” The discussion is of he ical importance 
in its bearing upon present political problems. The 
first editorial points out some of the advantages 
which may be expected from “ American Develop- 
ment of Leisure.’”’ A second editorial discusses a 

uestion which is beginning to attract gee atten- 
tion in missionary circles; it is entitled “‘ Secretary 
Alden’s Difficulty: The Way Out.” 


A Rare Opportunity 


For the purchase of property, — a ‘‘ Family Boardi 
School for Boys,” lonated in one of the most delight. 
ful and healthy N. E. towns, and easily accessible, by 
cars or steamboat, from several large cities. The 
and contains 28 good sized 
rooms, fitted up with all modern improvements for 
family and school purposes ; will accommodate 20 
boarding pupils, and a large number of day scholars. 
The grounds consists of 6 acres, handsomely terraced, 
with fine lawn, shade and fruit trees, and garden. 
This school is well established and liberally patron- 
ized, but may be largely increased by suitable effort, 
if desired. Bala chool property with carpets, cur- 
tains, school furniture, and fixtures, etc., will be sold 


Building is three 


; terms of nent easy. If sale is made 
ist, a discount from these figures will be 
made. Apply at once to 

H ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
577 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Bound Volumes to, "so, "2, 3, es, 
85, sent to any address. Price, each, $4.00. 
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Qeachers’ Agencies. | 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway 'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work. 
CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 

responsible positions at good salaries. 


August or September, the searc 


Superintendency, Marshall, Minn., $1200. 

Modern Lang. Professorship, Beloit, Wis., $1500. 
Atlantic (lowa) Lady High School Teacher, $600. 
College Professorship, Tahlequah, Ind. Ter., $1000. 
High School Principalship, Monona, Lowa, $600. 
Superintendent of Music, College, Lancaster, Ky. 
High School Principalship, Plattsmouth, Neb. 
Prof. of Languages, ~~, School. Kendalville, Ind. 
Modern Languages and Music, Princeton, IIL, $900 
Principalship, Bonaparte, Lowa, $900. 

Grammar Grade, Fontanelle, Iowa, $450. 
Winona, Minn., $1800. 
Principalship High School, Kendallville, Ind., $800. 
Superintendency, Mauch Chunk, Penn,, $1500. 


Now is the time to register in the 


consulting of the nearest and best-known Teachers’ A 
of the places filled by us during August and September last year: 


IS IT TOO LATE TO REGISTER! 


We filled more places coring Septemes last year than in an 
ty of good teachers, and the nee 


other month. If a vacancy occurs in 
for an immediate selection, makes the 


gency an absolute necessity. The following are some 


Superintendency, Tidiouti, Penn., $1400. 

a School Teacher, Rushford, Minn., $500. 

Primary Grade, Oconto, Wis., $450. 

Gram. Grade, 2 Teachers, Minneapolis Minn., $500, 

Principalship of Academy, Plankinton, Dak., $1200. 

Grammar Grade, Ft. Collins, Colo., $750. 

Principalship, Elk Point, Dak., $1000. 

, Champion, Mich., $600. 

Lady H. 8. Teacher, River Falls, Wis., $500. 

Music Teacher, Carrollton, Miss., $700. 

residency o te Normal, Weston, Oregon. 

Ete., Ete,, Ete. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


EST TEACHERS, ana’Fonticn, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarjon Material, ete. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


(Send postal for circulars.) 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


LADIES.—College Graduates. General History, 
salary $1.000; English, $1,000, 

These positions are ina City High School. Appli- 
cants must have had successful experience in teach- 
ing in Public High Schools. 

Address Ww. D. KERR, 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
16 Astor Place, New Work. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successrut TEACHERS seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


EXCH, 


w? Teachers’ Bureau 
[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 

This is an old and reliable agency, and has been 
unusually successful in supplying teachers with posi- 
tions and schools with teachers. 

“Your exactness and promptness secured the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Science in our Vulverny for 
Mr. John Lear. Twelve hours delay would have 
given it to another man.” R. H. Tripp, Prest, 

Central University of Iowa. 

Send for application form and list of testimonials to 

L. B. LANDIS, Man’r, 205 No.7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
SUPPLIES 

Superintendents, Colleges, and Schools, with Compe- 

tent Teachers in every department; and aids Teach- 

ers to procure suitable positions. Circular and appli- 


cation form sent free, 
A. B. FANNIN, Manager, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


| 


170 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Do you Do you 


want” TEACHERS ? SCHOOLS ? 
Southern School Agency. 


EsTABLISHED 1880, —49 
1, Procures CoMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supplies 
Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
small cost. 3. Teachers wishing to go South should 
address, with stamp. 58. S. WOOLWINE, Prop’r, 
eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION, 


Best facilities and methods. Tangible proof of suc- 
cess in providing Teachers with Positions, in the fact 
that our income is derived from commissions thus 
earned. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most seleet sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 


R. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 
H. HESSE’S) 


12 EK. 17th Street, New Vork City. 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, 

Governesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 

in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 

and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools, 

References by favor to the families of Hon, Hamilton 

Fish, ex-Secy Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau. 


An extensive acquaintance 1 New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
teachers of any grade in securing positions, 
hn some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers. Address 

M. T. ROCERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers ounpaed with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


Best of references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


Teachers, Principals, School Officers : 


YOU have not found what you want, 
apply to the 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Five years of successful experience. 
Numerous UNSOLICITED testimonials. 


D,. F. DIMON, A.M, Manager. 
569 tf 1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY supp.Lirs 
Schools, Colleges, and Families with competent 
Teachers without charge. Aids Teachers to secure 
desirable positions in the South and West. Rents and 
sells School and College property. And Cg par- 
ents and guardians information concerning good 
schools. or Teachers, Application Form, or other 
information, inclose stamp and address 

SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
P. O. B. 410. Birmingham, Ala. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


Has abundant evidence that it has gained a na- 
tional reputation, and the confidence of its numer- 
ous patrons who are found in every State and Terri- 
tory. The number of registrations and calls for 
Teachers are constantly increasing, and engage- 
ments are daily reported. Never before has this 
Bureau had enrolled among its members so many 
teachers fitted for responsible positions in the higher 
departments of instruction, and so many calls for 
this class of teachers. Now is the time to register 
to meet the constant demand for candidates for the 
next school year. We pledge fidelity and untiring 
efforts to our patrons. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


BULLETIN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Manager, 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


We have still many eligible posi- 
tions, and some very desirable 
teachers. A Lady of unusual at- 
tainments, experience, and pres- 
ence, desires a pesition as a Pre- 
ceptress, or as Principal of some 
large school. She is thorough! 
qualified for first-class work, an 
can show that she has done such 
work well. She desires immediate 
engagement. 

To Teachers we would say that some of the best 
engagements are made during the last weeks of 
August and the first week of Sudden re- 
signations must be promptly filled, and it is well for 

qualified teachers to be registered and ready for 
exceptional opportunities, 
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AP PLETONS’ 


SCIENCE 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


Another Valuable Addition. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 


By RORERT BENTLEY, F.L.S., 
Professor of Botany in King’s College, London. 


Adapted to the Use of Americas Schools, and as a Sequel to Descriptive Botany, by 


LIZA A. 


This work will make Miss Youman’s series of botanica] works one of the most complete and valuable no 


ubdlished. It treats of ‘he internal structures of pl 
Sitterent processes are carried forward in the plants. 


Sample copy, for examination, will be mailed, postpaid, to any Teacher or School Officer on receipt of the 


* ntroductory price. 


YOUMANS. 


ants, and considers these structures in action as 
Iutroductery price, $1.20. 


. APPLETON & CO., Pablishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 


The STUDENT'S 
MYTHOLOGY, 
By 0. A. WHITE. 


SUPLEE'S 
TRENCH 
ON WORDS. 


Author of “ White's Classical Literature,” ete. 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 
The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre- 
pared by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the 
greater number of those attending our schools and 
academies, are likely to enter upon a regular clas- 
sical e urse. New edition now ready. A handsome 
16mo volume, 315 pp.. cloth, $1.25. Copies sent post- 
free for examination, with a view to introduction in 
school or college, for 75 cents. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


Barnes’ New Geography. 


TWO BOOKS ONLY. 
Rarnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, 8 .60 
Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.25 
These splendid books are edited by the veteran 


pher, 
JAMES MONTEITH. 

“If youare dissatisfied with the books you are using 
in Geography, send for Barnes’ Two-Book series be- 
fore making a selection. It is impossible to get an 
idea of their excellence in a short notice like this. 
The two books comprise everything that is necessa 
to know of the subject; they are profusely illustrate 
with superb engravings; they have the best maps we 
have yet seen. Ts short, they have every excellence.” 
—The Herald of Education, March, 1886. 

*,.* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, 
on receipt of ay 

A. SS. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


——AGENCY FOR—— 


HENRY HOLT & CO’S, STEIGER’S LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S. 
Lonvpoyn, TAUCHNITZ’S LErpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
Lar, Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOFPF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MONROE'S INE. W READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLARK & MAYN ARD, 77! Broadway. 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’) Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
BReed & ee Graded Lessons in En- 
glish and Higher Lessons in English ; 
Miutchison’s Physiology and Mygiene. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 2 Franklin St., Boston. 


ALLEN'S FORTY LESSONS 
DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING, 


(As Used in Actual Business). 


Arranged for Graded and High Schools. 


Price, $1.50; Introduction price to Schools and 
Teachers, $1.00. Sample copies sent at Introduction 
price. oney refunded if not satisfactory. Second 
edition now ready. GEORGE ALLEN, Newbern, N.C. 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
{9 Murray St., New York, 


’ | Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


With an exhaustive analysis, Additional Words for 
Illustration, and Questions for Examination, by Prof. 
T. D. SUPLEE. Trench “On the Study of Words,” 
originally in Lectures, was but poorly a apted for use 
as a text-book. The editor has long deplored this, in 
common with other teachers; hence the present vol- 
ume. The advantages claimed for it over all other 
editions are self-evident. 12mo, cloth, 400 pages. 


Net price, $1.00. 
Copies for examination sent postpaid for 75 cts., by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N.Y. 


CYCLOPADIAS. 


Of the 3 great encyclopedias J ohmson’s alone has 
just been thoroughly revised and brought down to 
date, at an expense of over 860,000. Itis complete 
in 8 royal octavo vols. (over 800 pages each) ; it has 30 
Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest scholars) 
are responsible for the accuracy of the same; it con- 
tains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and 
costs less than half as much; it is far more satisfac- 
tory in every respect than the Britannica. Teachers 
can earn $75 a week. 

FOR TERMS AND OUTFIT, 
Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston. 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS MATERIALS. 


LSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. Ria A have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct coneiing of Form and Drawing in every 
age, and especial at the outset. 

or catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO 


Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
WabasH AVENUE. 


DELSARTE system or EXPRESSION. 


By GENEVIEVE STEBBINS. Presented for the first 
time in a way Plain, Practical, Helpful. Designed 
especially for a Text-Book and for § eif-instruetion, 
A k of Asthetic Training forall Persons 
of Culture, and particularly fur the Elocutionist, Ora- 
tor, Actor, Public Reader, Preacher, Lawyer, Paint- 
er, Sculptor, and all others who wish to give Expres- 
sion to their Bodies or to their Work. Extra thick 
paper and wide margins; printed and bound with es- 
care; cloth, $2.00, postpaid. EDGAR S. 

ERNER, Publisher, 48 University Pl., New York. 


A $1.00 BOOK. 
Premium for One New Subscriber! 


During the next thirty days, the Publisher of Epvu- 
CATION will forward to every one who will send him 
One New Subscriber, with the subscription 
price, $3.00, a copy of 


Talks With My Boys; 


A book of gt es, containing 27 Talks. This is 
the Second & ition of the book, which is now pub- 
lished by the well-known Publishers, Roberts Bros., 


Boston. 

SEND $3.00 
By Check, Draft, or Postal Order, and the book will 
be returned by mail free of all expense. 


| EDUCATION is a Monthly Educational Magazi 
It is “ Intelligent,” ‘‘ Vigorous,” “ Independent.” 

It diseusses the Science of Teaching, the Art of In- 
struction, School Discipline, Normal Methods Indus- 
trial Education, Common School Topics, Seience 
Teaching, Classical Study. 


Address the Publisher, 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, 


For Circulars and Price-lists M Geographies, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s ete. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


OSWECO, N. Y. 


ELEVENTH SESSION. 


The College has removed AMHERST 
lar will be saat to ty 


DR. L. SAUVBUR, 


Vor Board, sooms, and Rail oad Fares, address HON. 4. 0, MAVIOON, Orwogo, ¥. 


JULY 12 TO AUG. 20. 
BUBLINGTON, to OSWEGO, N, ¥. The Circn- 


Grand View House, Wernersville, Pa. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 


numbers, at 10 cents each, sold separately; School- 
edition (without Keys), bound in cloth, ray 


syllables marked. 16mo, 80 pp. 


THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 


By JOHN W. TUFTS anv H. E. HOLT. 


A Strictly Progressive Series of Music Readers 

and Charts based on Educational Principles. 
Adopted for use in a large number of 

The Leading Cities of the Country. 

INCLUDING 

NEW YORK CITY | BROOKLYN 

(Adopted Nov. 4, 1885). | (Adopted June 17, 1885). 

Also in use in a large number of leading 

NORMAL SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, SEMINARIES, ETC. 


Ss P the Readers and Charts 
Mahed Pres, to 
EDGAR O. SILVER, General Agent, 
30 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Wm. WARE & Co., 30 Franklin St., Boston. 
BAKER & TAYLOR, 9 Bond St., New York. 
S. A. MAXWELL & CO., 134-136 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


MACMILLAN & CO,’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, 02.80 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .7 

Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


HAPPY CHILDREN 
IN MUSICAL HOMES. 


A sweet vuice, and a good repertoire of so are 
valuable aids where juvenile humanity must in- 
tertained. How convenient and useful, then, are 
such collections as the following: 


MERRY-MAKING MELODIES. 


By WADE WHIPPLE. 
Price in Boards 80 cts., in Paper 65 cts. 


By a child-lover, who, in his choice of subjects 

his genial treatment of them, ere a he p and 
ent for making home cheerful. “Chubby little Chat. 
terbox,” “Grandpa,” “ Three Little Loafers,” “ Jol- 
lity Jack,” Teeter-Tauter,’”’ Pink-a-pank,” are 
songs full of the kindliest humor, and there are oth- 
ers of higher grade. Sheet Music size; Piano or 
Organ accompaniment; 20 Songs; 9 Pictures. 


RHYMES AND TUNES. 


By MARGARET PEARMAIN OsGoop. 
Price $1.50 in cloth, $1.00 in Boards. 


A larger book than the other, and has, in many 
cases, German and English words. A true Home 
book, with such songs as “‘Snick Snack,” “ Tooreli- 
too,”’ for nonsense; “‘ London Bridge,”’ “ Perri Meri 
Dixi,” “ Lavender’s Blue,” &c., for Mother Goose 
wisdom; * Sandman,” “Sleep, Darling,” and other 
nursery Songs, romantic songs, Star, May. Flower, 
Morning, Bird, and all other varieties of song that 
children love. Full Piano and Organ accompani- 


ments. 
Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, “siti 


Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tf 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, he ba 1.50 
Day's Phychology esthetics, and Lote. 

ay’s chology, cs, Esthe 
Hart's Garman assics for 
and $1 


(4 vols. ready) 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - ~- 
Klemm’s Poeste fur Haus und Schule, . 1.25 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. Litus. .00 
Lefingwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 1.50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - - 50 
Phyfe’s How Should I Pronounce, oo 1.20 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9 vols. Each 65 
Putnam’s Hints for Home mending. 
Putnam's Series of Atlases, (14 vols.), T5c. to $20 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. - se 


CHOIRS 


A Low Priced Collection of Music. 


BY H. P. DANKS. 


The great success of Mr. Danks’ church music 
renders Rpheqensary aay comment as to the merit 
e 


of this collection. ntheme are all entirely new 
and adapted to the wants of all denqminations, as 
Services, Opening Pieces, Collection Pieces, etc., and 
available for Chorus or Quartet Choirs, 

The pieces are from Easy to Medium Grade, with 
the organ parton separate staff, thus avoid- 
ing the necessity of the player's reading all the parts 
at once, asin the old style. 

“IDEAL ANTHEMS”’ contains 64 pages, octavo size, 
handsomely bound in paper. 


cents each by mail, postpaid; 

es. a b 

C7 SPECIMEN PAGES FREE 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH 6O., GINGINNATI 0. 


And 19 East 16th Street, New York Ci 


Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - ~- 
Sturtevant’s Economics, - 
The Elementary Science Series 

The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.) 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com ining Written. 


Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
rooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


1.75) Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s (164985). 
vols.), Bach, Barthol: Dy 
1.25 | Dinsmore’s § 8. 
Gillet & Rolfe’s New Works on Physics. 
Webb’s Word-Method (1867-85). 
Language Soe Supplementary Work. (Pat- 


omew’s Drawing Books (1866-8 
lling Blan 


ented Dec. 8. 


1885. 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia, | Bupplomentary 
Howard’s Practical Serles in Arithmetic. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. + ology and Hygiene. 
Bond’s Staff-ruled Writing Books. I three numbers. 


Blanks. 


Please address the publishers, 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


209 Wabash Ave., 107 cnambers St., 22 Bromfield St., 


Chicago. New Yor Boston. 


Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


NOW READY: 


LA FRANCE. 


ordre par A. de Bougemont. 


French Classes of the Middle grade. 12mo, cloth, 
188 pp. Sent by mail postpaid, on receipt of 90 cts, 


Address 
THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY 
21 University Place, New York City. 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the 
German language. Edition for self-instruction, in 12 


sale yf all booksellers; sent, pace on receipt of 


Notes @’un Americain, recueillies et mises en | (RAFT’S QUALITATIVE “ 
DRECHSEL’S CHEMICAL REACTIONS. ‘“ 
An entertaining and instructive Reading Book for FRESENIUS’ QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 8vo, cl., 4.00 


ANTHONY & BRACKETT, PHYSICS, Pt. 1. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 


AUSTEN’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 12mo,cl., 2.50 


BOLTON’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 8vo,cl., 1.50 
BRUSH’S BLOW-PIPE 
12mo, cl., 1.50 


1.2 


QUANTITATIVE «6.00 


HART’S VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. 12mo, cloth, 2.50 
KOLBE. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. “ 23.50 
MILLER’S CHEMISTRY. 3 vols. 


8vo, cloth, 17.00 
CHEMICAL PHYSICS. 200 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. “ 
Me ORGANIC as * 10.00 


THORPE’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 12mo, cl., 1.50 
25. For! published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


yee, Prof. A. KNOFLACH, 140 Nassau St., New 
ork. mailed free. eow 


Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


Hclectic Educational Series. 


ANNOUNC 


EMENTS. 


marks; the words divided into 


137 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 


WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. Reapy Szpv. Isr. 


ne.| , The Elements of Pedagogy. By Emerson E. Warts, LL.D., Supt. of Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools. A thorough and practical discussion of the science and art of 

school education. For Normal Schools, Institutes, Reading Circles, and for all 
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